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THE DYING CHILD. 
BY NEWTON LyORY LUCAS. 

I am so weary, dearest mother, sleep 
Weighs down my eyes—I cannot see thee now ; 
But weep not, dearest mother—wherefore weep ! 

I hear thy sobs—! feel thy cheek, thy brows 

Are wet and hot with tears—and | am cold ! 

And hark—the storm without! O, press thine hands 
Upon my bosom, mother,—press thy lip 

Upon my cheek—so let me sleep and dream 

Of heaven—of angels—mother, and of thee ! 
See—see! the angels stand beside me—now 

They bend their heads—they whisper in mine ears— 
Or is it thou that speak’st—the voice the same— 

So soft—so sweet! But no, I see their wings; 
They rise—they leave : no—they scatter flowers 
Upon my bed ; they beckon me—alas ! 

I cannot come—I have not wings to raise 

My body from my bed. Lend me your wings, 

Ye lovely beings !—no; they shake their heads ; 
“Not yet,” they say—not yet? and why not yet? 
Thou pressest me so close, I cannot breathe, 

Thy tears bedew my cheek—why art thou sad? 

I have no wings—I will not leave thee, mother ; 

But weep not thus, or thou wilt force the tear 

From me—and | have cause to smile; they smiled 
Upon thy child—they strewed upon his bed 

The flowers—they strew them still—they come again— 
They bend—they whisper—see, they lend me wings! 
Mother, I mount—I rise—they kiss thy child ! 


SONG. 
BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 
Oh ask me not! To days long gone 
Those pleasure sounds belong : 
Some memory wakes with every tone, 
I dare not sing that song. 











I learned it first in boyhood’s hours, 
In you h’s exulting May ; 

And sung it oft amidst the flowers 
That strew life’s early way. 


When those days fled, and manhood’s prime 
Brought care and strife along : 

Still in repose of even-time, 
I’ve soothed me with that song. 


To ears, that now no more can hear, 
To spirits that have fled— 

I've sung that song, to those most dear, 
Deep loved and early dead 


“Omnibus ! Oh, why—eight pounds—about eight.” 


more expensive oil for a year and a half after their neighbours had dispensed 


“ But this you would save,” argued the lady ; “ for if we had the carriage, with it. 


you would not want the omnibus, you know.”’ 
“ That’s true; yes, of course, I should save the eight pounds.” 


Among the human eccentrics that compose the common stock of our acquain- 
tance in this droll place, the world, is one who, when a heavy shower came on, 


“ Well—well !” cried the lady, with a look of exquisite simplicity, yet in a went into a shop and asked permission to leave a large cotton umbrella there 


tone that implied something of exultation as a discoverer. 
“Well! and wouldn’t that be getting eight per cent. ?” 


for afew hours. Hedidn’'t like to put it up because it was quite a new one, 
and had never been used—so he walked home through the rain. We halfsus- 


Wise and excellent is the law that gives, in due succession, the sway of pect that Mrs. Dipple was a distant relative of his. 


this empire to the hand of a woman. Ever may we have reason to rejoice 


while a lady sits on the throne; but perhaps it is quite as well that women whose name we shall not mention. 


What we are far more sure of is, her descent from a famous economist, 
When his magnificent mansion was found 


should still be, as heretofore, excluded from the post of Chancellor of the Ex- to be on fire, and all eyes and hands were turned, naturally enough, to the 


chequer. 


pleasing range of fire-buckets that ornamented the outer court, this prince of 


Kind, pretty, perplexing Mrs. Dipple, was the exact representative of that economists positively interdicted the use of them, peremptorily prohibited eve- 
class of femiuine economists to which we are referring. She knew when she ry body from even so much as touching them—the buckets had been newly 
wanted fifty pounds without looking into her account-book ; but as for showing, | painted, and the crest and initials were in gold. 


when it was all gone, how it had been expended in the ‘‘ house affairs,” you | 


Whether by any peculiar kind of calculating machine to be hereafter born of 


might as weil expect Master Bidder to furnish an account of all the items, be- Babbage’s, domestic cconomy may become simplified—whether by a new” sys- 
cause he was such an excellent reckoner. Yet account for the sum she would | tem of summing up or of subtracting, the annual expenditure of a hundred 


—in her way—she was such a severe economist. 
rate of all lady-arithmeticians that the world has yet looked upon. the most ex- 
pert at rendering a family Dr. and Cr. account. Still she never got beyond 
this point. 

Having put down the £50 received, she set against it, in the opposite co- 
lumn, the sums she could most readily recollect paying ; and when she could 
remember no more, she added them up,amounting to £17. 5s. The difference 
she discovered, by the rule of subtraction, to be exactly £32 15s., which sum 
she immediately charged as ‘‘ sundries,” added it to the other sum expended, 
drew a triumphant line, and thus balanced the account. She was such an eco- 
nomist, that she economized even her very figures. 

This done, off she went to the admiring Mr. Dipple. 

“ There, my dear, it’s fit that somebody should keep an account of the mo- 
ney that flies so fast, though you have no taste or talent that way. I know 
you don’t wish me to do it, but I always shall insist upon keeping a petty cash- 
book. For my part, [ like to know how the money’s spent. There's an ex- 
act account of the fifty pounds I had of you the other day ; you can see how 
it’s all gone, for gone it is;—oh! and by the way, since we're on the subject, I 
want another fifty.” 

It must be observed that however Mrs. Dipple’s discourse upon domestic eco- 
nomy might begin, it was sure to end, invariably, with this identical intima- 
tion. 

We always admired that Romish priest of Fielding’s, who descanted for an 
hour in contempt of riches, and ended with begging the loan of eighteen-pence 
to pay his reckoning. Nor should we less admire the thriftiness of Mrs. Dip- 
ple, because i: ended with a motion for a fresh supply, or depreciate the arith- 
metic which, in showing her by a sum total the amount she had expended, sug- 
gested to her the exact amount she then wanted. 

The profound writer whom we have just quoted has a remark, which some 
will hold to be less worthy of his almost unerring sagacity in the detection of 
human weaknesses and vices. 

‘* Many a woman,” he says, ‘* who shrinks at a mouse or a rat, may be 
capable of poisoning a husband, or what is worse, of driving him to poison 
himself.” 

We by no means incline to subscribe (publicly) to this detestable doctrine ; 
but we may perhaps just venture, doubtfully, so far as to request to be permit- 
ted to observe, in place thereof, that many a woman who shrieks about a shilling 





Boyhood’s glad sports—youth’s vanished dream— 
And manhood’s calmer hours 

Come with each note on memory’s streain, 
A wreath of withered flowers. 


And one, who heeds my voice no more— 
To him those notes belong! 

Even now mine eyes are running o’er— 
How can I sing that song! 





FEMALE ARITIMETICLIANS. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, Esq. 

Figures on China jars and ivory fans, figures in intricate quadrilles, and 
figures of polite rhetoric, are among the things which education and custom 
have rendered perfectly comprehensible to every woman of taste ; but figure 
of arithmetic are unquestionably matters on which even the most enlightened 
and accomplished of the sex are apt to entertain rather confused ideas. 

We intend not hereby the remotest of remote allusions to the subject of age. 
On that point it is well known, their notions are for the most part perfectly 
clear—perfectly clear ; as they always are with regard to the particular hour 
of the night at which “ truaat husband”? returned home from the club or the 
play—they never confound the sober hour of eleven with dissipated half-past 
one, when discussing the question over the breakfast-table next morning. Ne- 
Ver. 

You never hear them upon such occasions, cry, 

“ My dear, it’s of no use talking ; I'm sure it was half-past one before you 
came to bed, and I believe it was two, comparatively speaking.” 

(This phrase, by the way—this ‘comparatively speaking”—is invaluable asa 
qualifier of exaggeration, while it justifies and makes clear the most preposte- 
rous comparisons. ‘The scold informs her wedded victim that he is enough to 
ay a saint, ‘‘ comparatively speaking,” andthe traveller fresh from New 

ork declares that he had scen cheeses there in which the mites were as large 
as muffins, ‘“‘ comparatively speaking.”’) 

But with reference to those figures which are sometimes essential in the cal- 
culations of ‘domestic economy,” with reference to the phraseology, current 
in what is called the monetary world—most women are, for half their lives at 
least, in a delicious mystification, an exquisite obliviousness. ‘* Five per cent.” 
constitues a case of perplexity, and “ per ann.” converts it into an enigma not 
to be solved. 

_ We never quote without book; here is an argument drawn from real life, 

Wat is exactly in point. 

‘Make haste, Edward, make haste down, you'll be too late,” cried the 
4nxlous mistress of a pretty lodge at Kensington, to its hurried, flurried, wor- 
ried master, as the omnibus that took him to town drove up to his gate the oth- 
er morning. 

“ N How I do hate this omnibus life!” she continued, as after two or three 

Now, sirs,”’ from the road, he darted past her, just in time. 

“Only to think of my being obliged tosee that dear fellow rush out of doors 
‘very morning, as if the house were on fire! ‘That horrid omnibus! It doesn't 
care how husband anil wife part !" 

And the affectionate creature, left to herself, sat down to meditate on grave 

matters. Various abstruse and diflicult calculations kept her brain in full em 

ee dae until his return, when the result began to unfold itself in this interest- 
© vation :— 

“Tn my opinion, Edward, we could very well afford a carriage ! 

A slight shrug, a move 
a decided shake of the he scouraging answer 

“ Well,but think now,” pursued | just estimate th 

, ‘ ‘ul ‘ ‘ tha 
woulda Carriage " 

“ Pair of horses? Oh, why—a hundred a-year—set it down at 1 hundred,cer- 
tain,” was the rep! : ? : iaiiadtadts — iat og 

’ = toe rc py 


ment of the eyebrows, a rather melancholy smile, and 


1g, conveyed tre ¢ 


and norse ( 


ce purchased, cost inthe year?” 


whut, now, does the omnibus cost you, may I ask! 


expenses. What |! 


| or a sixpence, is capable of throwing away a hundred pounds in cash, or, what 
is worse, of needlessly running up a bill to that amount. 
Dear Mrs. Dipple—for her very failings endeared her to us all, they so be- 
| came her somehow, like the new fashion in a sleeve or a head-dress, that turned 
other people into frights, but always suited her exactly—dear Mrs. Dipple, it 
| must be confessed, had a slight touch of this diverting-quality. 

It was amusing, and it was instructive too, to see how eager and earnest she 
would be in her personal inspection of the change out of a fourpenny-piece at 
| the turnpike, and how gracefully indifferent she became, a quarter of an hour 

after, about a few pounds more or less in the price of the shawl or the tea- 

service. 
| ‘Thus she would carefully note down the cost of the concert-ticket, but not 
| a word about the new dress that she had to goin. If she went upon an excur- 
! sion to some small Strawberry-hill in those days—some mere pottle of a place 

—you would see, in her next weekly account of expenditure, the charge for a 
| hired carriage, with every minute particular of the extortion accurately set 
| forth; but not a figure would be introduced indicative of the sum at which some 
astonishing bargain of a curiosity had been knocked down to her. In short, in 
her account, a little halferown box bought to keep some odd trinket in, would 
be duly charged at two-and-six-pence ; but the cost of the trinket itself would 
be merged in the sum-total put down for “ sundries.” 

Her arithmetical scheme might have been originally derived from the astro- 
nomical system of the ingenious lecturer, who informed his hearers that the 
great component purts of creation consisted of the sun, moon, earth, Halley’s 
comet, and sundries. Only club the stars together under the name of sundries, 
and a world of diijicult explanation is spared. 

One principle which good Mrs. Dipple invariably adopted in keeping this ac- 
count which she would keep. was to specify a certain number of trifles in gene- 
ral, and then those few trifles in particular wherein Mr. Dipple himself was per- 
sonally concerned. The first carried with them an air of comprehensive re- 
| search into all the minutiw of housekeeping; while the second took the sem- 
| blance of veritable proofs of accuracy. 

Thus, though certain weightier items were prudently merged into the conve- 





which had been paid for his cab-hire, or the half-sovereign that he had caught 


down with scrupulous and undeviating exactness in the admirable family ac- 
count. It was only to cite these small sums of which he knew, to show him 
clearly how the fifty pounds had been spent. 

“True,” he used to observe, “I did snatch up a half-sovereign from the ta- 
ble one morning—! recollect it—it was on Tuesday week 
ful little soulit is! Bless her, how carefully she does keep her accounts !” 


always perfectly satisfied that the pounds took excellent care of themselves. 
Mrs. Dipple managed all her household matters not merely without stingi- 
ness, but with liberality; yet when that rage,which no great while ago ran 


sedto have possessed the bosoms of all Aladdin's neighbours, at the cry of 
** Who willchange their old lamps for new ones?”’—that running after new 








nient class of ‘* sundries,’ Mr. D. was pretty certain to find the eighteen-pence 


up when going out in a hurry, or the few shillings disbursed for his gloves, put 


What a thought- 


Mrs. Dipple always took excellent care of the pence, and Mr. Dipple was 


from one end of middie life to the other—that feeling which may be suppo- | arriving in port 


She was the most accu- | pounds, and the annual saving of eight, may be shown to be identical with a 


gain of eight percent. per annum—whether the assemblage of all the im- 
portant items of an account under the head of sundries, may be found to be 
the most lucid and explanatory method of book-keeping, we cannot yet say ; 
but we hear that when the Kev. Barnabas Shaw, missionary to southern Africa, 
first commenced ploughing, in the presence of a number of chiefs, one of them 
pithily remarked that “one plough was equal to seven wives !” 

Now only think of one silent senseless, figure-manufacturing, unintellectu- 
al, unhandsome calculating machine, merely because it might be exact in its 
accounts, being for a single instant considered equal to seven charming, de- 
lightful, inexact, half-reckoning, arithmetical non economists, like Mrs. Dipple ! 








TALENTS MISAPPLIED. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ PETER PRIGGINS.” 

“The man who is fitted out by nature and sent into the world with great abi- 
lities is capable of doing great good or mischief in it.” 

So says Mr. Addison in one of his papers in the Spectator, and so say I. 
My servant Robert gives the same sentiment in his own quaint but superlative 
language. 

‘* Depend upon it, master, that them as is the most cleverest, is either the 
most capableest of doing the greatest deal of good, or else the most mischief- 
makingest chaps as lives,”’ 

Both Mr. Addison gad my servant Robert, doubtless, arrived at this same 
conclusion from having observed the application and misapplication of abilities 
in different persons in their respective grades of society. I have stored it up 
in niy mind as a maxim incontrovertible ever since my friend Timkins, of St. 
James’s—the cleverest man of his year, not years—rejected a surplice and a 
living of £700 per annum, and took to defending thieves at the Old Bailey as 
a barrister-at-law. He advocated a rogue’s cause so eloquently and so success- 
fully that the jury invariably acquitted him without conferring together, and 
gave in their verdict of ** Not guilty” with a look of virtuous indignation at the 
clerk of the arraigns, for having dared to ask him whether or not he was guilty 
of the crime briefly recounted onthe back of the indictment. He never failed 
to obtain a verdict in favour of his client but once; and that was when the ac- 
cused picked his pocket of his watch, chain, and seals, during a private consul- 
tation the evening before his trial. The man was hanged and richly he deserv- 
ed his fate. The wretch who steals a timepiece ought not to complain of be- 
ing converted into a pendulum. 

Iu this case the great ability of Mr. Timkins, we see, effected a great deal 
of mischief, and thus one of Mr. Addison's assertions was “ fully proven” to 
me. 

The other assertion—the capability of doing a great deal of good—was also 
satisfactorily proved to me in the case of Mr. Viridus, of St. Mark’s, a very 
clever person—in his way. He spent a fortune of £150,000 in two years upon 
the cantatrices and figurantes of the Italian Opera, and thus enabled them to 
leave our shores and retire to their respective homes. He did a great deal of 
good by removing the irrttamenta malorum from patrician eyes and hearts, and 
added tothat good by writing, during his retirement in the King’s Bench, a 
treatise on ‘ The Seductive and Fatal Effects of Taper Ankles and Short Pet- 
ticoats,” which was read with great attention by all his friends to whom he 
presented a copy. 

After his release under “‘ the Act,” he volunteered as a missionary to the 
Hottentots, because the dark females of that interesting region have not taper 
ankles and do not wear short petticoats. 

Having made these few preliminary remarks, I will proceed further to illus- 
trate the quotation with which I commenced this paper, from the Proctor’s 
Note-book. : 

One very fine morning in the glorious month of June, as Alderman Mango, of 
the firm of Mango, Guava, and Shaddock, the largest West-India merchants in 
the rich but dirty city of Bristol, was sitting in his counting-house, meditating 
on arise inrums and on increased demand for sugars, he was reused from his 
revery by one of the porters, who brought information of the safe arrival in 
King’s-road of one of their largest vossels 

This ship, which was called ‘** The Alderman Mango,” out of compliment to 
himself, had been long expected—indeed, so long, that ic had been openly as- 
serted by the knowing in such matters in Bristol, that “ it was all up with ‘ The 
Alderman,’ ” by which they meant that the good ship was gone down. The 
truth of the assertion was so nearly proved to the worthy owners that they were 
upon the point of calling upon the underwriters to ‘*dub up,” as they termed 
paying the amount ofthe insurances. 

When then Mango heard of ‘‘ The Alderman's” safe arrival, he merely just 
popped his head into his partners’ rooms to inform them of the joyful news, and 
hurried down to the quay. ‘There he quickly embarked aboard one of his boats 
and ordered the crew to row him down the- Avon, to the spot where the long- 
expected vessel had dropped her anchor, and was waiting for the next tide to 
waft her up to her moorings beside the quay. 

A long pull, a strong pull, and pull altogether, 
soon brought him alongside of his namesake. 
The man-ropes were eagerly seized by the alderman ; he was quickly upon 














deck and conducted by the captain into his cabin. 

| After a long and hearty shaking of hands and exchanging of good wishes, 
) satisfied the inquities of his owner as to the cause of his delay in 
He explained to him that a storm had arisen of so severe @ 
juences, that he had been 
n go by the board, and to throw 


| the captal 


character, and attended with such disastr 


npelled to cut away his masts and let th 


Is cons¢ 


lights that led the great bulk of the lamp-burning community into the seventh | overboard the heaviest but least valuable part of his cargo. By great g vod luck 

heaven of economy, in the use of ‘common oil ;”’ when thet consuming rage | he had been discerned by a passing vessel, the master of w , pitying his 
| first seized upon familics, rousing them to repurchases, to exchanges, or to al- | cripp! 1 state, had towed him into the nearest por hy - id to stay to refit. 
|} terations of their old lamps, Mrs Dipple could not be insensible to the obliga tle id had no means of com n ing with uw 3 HO SAIp had left 
| tion of proving herself at least as disinclined to extravagant expenditure as the ne during the time he was refitting 

cha st of er uaintances. 5 | “ And now,’ said Capt iB t, ** while l, , over I the log and exa- 

Lhat was not enough, she must outstrip them all. They had their lamps | the hills of lading, I'l! go and order s f / ated, and make 

altered tanver, at the cost of acuinea Mrs D pt le resolved to wait of the lime punch yo ed to pra 
I ne 1 would infallibly cheapen itself. It did, and at the expiration of * By all means,” s \ nM sis ips, °" you are a con- 
javeura lf, she succeeded in having the necessary impr ements effe s te man, Brunt, and never forget t ha Bristolian with what he loves 
lt ii,v rer ered for eleven shillings per | mp! [he heure look« ] remar ¢ st.” 

rw. ing the saving. when intr ed into the domestic accour Vile Brunt was absent 

} t sh to be sure @ loss of several pounds had been incurred, by burning the On hospitable thoughts intent, 
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Alderman Mango proceeded to examine the books and papers laid before him. 

Just as he was in the midst of the hst of rums, sugars, plantains, and cocoas 
saved from destruction, he was interrupted by a shrill ery, such as in earlier 
days he had often heard from his own nursery. _He laid down his pencil 
with which he had been checking off the bills of lading and listened attentively. 
Again his ear was saluted with a sharp *‘ Yah-ah-ah !” terminating in a shake in 
alto. ' 

“ That’s certainly a child—certainly—can’t be a doubt about it.” 

“ Yah-ah-ah-ah,” with an accompaniment obligato of ‘Hush ! dearest,hush ! 
there's a'i:tle dear—hush !—hush !—hush!” confirmed the worldly alderman’s 
impression. Os ; 

“* Well—that’s very odd!” said Mango, removing his spectacles, and turning } 
his best ear towards a door in the cabin whence the sounds seemed to come. 
“‘ Very odd, indeed ! Brunt is not a married man. He knows we strictly forbid 
him to carry passengers. Eh—it's very odd, indeed.” 

* Yah-ah-ah-ab-ab !” crescendo. 

“« ]’]] know the cause of this—it is very odd! I’ll open the door and inves- 
tigate,” said Mango, rising from his seat and approaching the door. : 

‘. Bless me—this is still odder ! Why the door is locked and no key in the 
lock. I’ll peep--there can be no harm in that.” 

Just as the worthy Alderman had sunk on one knee, to do as he determined 
to do—peep—the cabin door was opened by Captain Brunt. 

Mango jumped up and looked more like a criminal than the captain whom he | 
strongly suspected of having contraband goods aboard. 

Each eyed the other in silence for a minute or so, and then the alderman in 
reply to Brust’s look interrogative, gave a peculiar shrill but low whistle, and 
pointing to the door with his reversed thumb winked very furiously. | 

Brunt barst out into a hearty laugh, and coming close to his ‘‘ owner” gave 
him a hard dig in the ribs and winked still more furiously. — 

‘“* Sly dog, Brunt !—very sly—very odd, indeed ! married, eh? or ran off 
with a mustee or fusice, you dog!—eh’—very odd, indeed—got piccanin- 
ny, too, eht—little Bambino, ah ! ah! ah! Keep it secret though—won’'t 
do to tell in Queen’s-square,” said the alderman,and he dug away at poor Brunt’s 
ribs. gl 

‘Wrong in your reckoning, Mr. Mango, this time—heave the lead again,and 
see what fresh mark you can call,” said Brant, looking serious. 

“Pll swear! heard a piccaninny’s yah !-ah !-ah !-ah !—and a woman’s hush ! 
—hush '—hush! I'll swear to it—know the sounds from experience, and 
it’s very odd, indeed,” said Mango, looking positive and as serious as his cap- 
tain. 

“ There you are quite right, sir,” said Brunt ; ‘“ But here comes Jumbo, the 
black cook, with the turtle, and when you have done justice to his cooking, 
which I think outsails the Montague’s by many knots, I'll explain all about the 
sounds you have heard from my cabin.” 

Alderman Mango was soon diligently employed in investigating the myste- 
ries of calipash, calipee, and green fat. The inquiry seemed to be very inte- 
resting, and to require all his attention, as he did not speak one word, but turn- 
ed his eyes in a contemplative manner to the deck above as he slowly discussed 
the peculiar flavour of each mouthful as he masticated it. When he had finish- 
eda huge plateful of his favourite dish, he dropped his spoon, rubbed h.s_ hands 
rapidly together, and sighed out, ‘“ Inimitable !” 

Brunt, who had been watching his owner, delighted to see the gleams of sa- 
tisfaction that flashed from his eyes, without inquiriug whether or not it would 
be agreeable, poured out a large goblet of lime-punch from a huge pitcher, and 
handed it to the alderman, 

Mango smiled gracioysly as he received it, and when he had absorbed the 
contents, smacked his lips, again rubbed his hands, and again sighed forth, 
“ Inimitable !” 

Jumbo, summoned from his caboose by atouch of the bell, quickly removed 
the soup-tureen, and placed before the eyes of the delighted alderman a dish of 
stewed fins so well spiced and seasoned, that the very odour, resembling those 
gales that we are told are 

Wafted o'er Araby's bless’d lands, 
seemed to have digested the previously consumed mass of calipash and calipee, 
and to have created a fresh and more vigorous appetite. 

Mango was so abstractedly occupied in this unexpected treat that he forgot 
every thing about the screaming piccaninny and its soothing nurse. 

When, however, he ‘ could no more,” and had swallowed his second goblet 
of puach, and pronounced it *‘ Inimitable !”’ a scream of the infant from the same 
quarter in which he had heard it before, reminded him of the promise which 
Brunt had made him of elucidating the mystery. He held out his goblet to be 
replenished, and pointed with his reversed thumb to the door of the sleeping 
cabin or berth, as a hint to the captain, who taking the hint, thus began— 

““ Why you see, Mr. Mango, as touching the little infant that you heard sig- 
nalling from my bertli, and the lady who was trying to silence his cries with her 
lullaby, the truth is simply this. 

‘* Just as we were all ready to sail from Jamaica, and the last boat was 
leaving us for shore, and! and your consignee were taking a parting glass, 
to drink success to my trip over home, I heard such a noise upon deck, such 
ahubbub of voices, shouting, and scuttling about, that I fancied a shark was 
alongside, and the men were getting ready to put the harpoon into him. 

“While I was fancying this and other things besides, | was informed by the 
first mate, who came in a hurry into the cabin, that a lady with a little child and 
a large trunk, was alongside in a boat, rowed by one of the natives, who insisted 
on seeing me as she wished to take a passage with me to England. 

‘“‘T went to the gangway, and there sure enough was a lady—a poor,delicate, 
sickly-looking thing—with a mere infant wrapped in a cloak on her knees, sit- 
ting in the stern of a little cock-boat, wringing her hands, and crying fit to in- 
jure her pretty black eyes for ever. As 1 had strict orders not to bring home 
passengers, and had no accommodation for a female, in particular, I told her it 
was impossible for me to take her on board. 

** Such a look of despair and terror as she gave me I never shall forget. She 
sobbed out a request that [ would let her speak to me for five minutes in private. 
I could not refuse, so I changed places with blackee, who had rowed her from 
shore, and pushed toa short distance from ‘The Alderman’ to get out of ear- 
shot of her crew. 

‘* It was some time before the lady could speak—for sobs choked her utter- 
ance, and she kept turning her head with an anxious look towards the shore, as 
if she dreaded pursuit or danger from that quarter. 

***Come, madam,’ said J, as softly as my rough voice would allow me to 
speak, ‘cheer up, and say what you wish to say, and rely on it, I will help you 
if I can.’ 

‘** Your name,’ said she, at length, ‘is Brunt—is it not ?” 

‘“‘ T nodded as much as to say yes. 

“«¢ You command ‘that vessel for the firm of Mango and Company of Bris- 
tol.’ 

** T nodded again. 

‘‘ She seized my hand, and leaning forward so as to bring her sweet pale 
face close to mine, whispered, but so distinctly, that I could hear every sylla- 
ble— 

““*T was Julia Mango, the niece of the alderman, your employer—I am Ju- 
lia Smithson—a widow and nearly childless, for in the past night they have 
murdered my husband and my three eldest— Oh! mercy! mercy: spare 





| result was that the barge was ordered alongside, and in a few minutes the lady, 


acting would be tosummon Billy and order him to explain to his beloved mis- 
tress, as well as he could, that she had arrived in England, and that her friends 
were ready to convey her on shore. 

Billy knocked in a peculiar way at the door of the berth, which was speedily 
opened, and Julia Smithson walked into the cabin, looking more like a being of 
the other world than of this, so attenuated was her frame, so pale—so deadly 
pale her face. She did not take notice of any one but her preserver, and on 
him she seemed to try to smile. 

He told her that she was in England—that her friends waited to take 
her home—that her uncle, Mango, was there ready to receive her. At the 
name of England—at the sound of what had been her own name—her eyes 
glistened, the colour flushed to her face—she cast a quick, alarmed look 
around the cabin, and seeing her uncle rushed towerds him and fell into 
his arms, screaming out, ‘Oh! mercy, mercy !—spare them, spare them! ” 

Billy, with tears in his eyes—removed the infant from its mother’s arms, and 
laid it on the cot. He then returned to his mistress with a restorative that 
he had been in the habit of using, but its application in this instance failed of 
its usual effect. Poor Billy, believing her to be dead, flung himself on the floor 
— cabin, and began tearing his woolly hair, and uttering low plaintive 
sobs. 

Alderman Mango carried his niece into the berth, and laid her on the cot by 
the side of her infant. Billy followed, and took his station on the floor by the 
bedside, and continued his wailings as he rocked his body backwards and for- 
wards, exclaiming at intervals, ‘‘ dead—dead—all dead now but poor little ba- 
by—all dead, all dead !” 

Another consultation took place between the captain and the alderman. The 


her infant, and her faithful follower were carefully placed on board her, and 
with the alderman and Brunt they were rowed rapidly to Bristol, and carried to 
Mango’s house at Clifton, in his coach, which was waiting for him at the count- 
irg-house in Queen’s-square. 

When Julia Smithson arrived at her uncle’s house, in which previously to her 
marriage she had spent many happy hours, and was conveyed to the apartment 
which was called her own room, she seemed to recognise the objects around 
her. Her recognition, however, of the furniture and books once so familiar to 
her, was quickly interrupted by the cries of her infant, whom she held closely 
toher bosom. Shé immediately directed all her attention to it, and, fixing her 
glazed eyes on its tearful face, rocked her body to and fro, to ease its pains or 
sooth its terrors. 

Her aunt and a maidenJady, her sister-in-law, who constantly resided with 
her brother the alderman, found her in this state, closely attended by Billy,who 
had refused to obey the mandate of the maids to leave the room. Mrs. Man- 
go took the wasted hand of her niece in her own, and spoke to her in the kind- 
ly tones of affection. The voice seemed to reach her ear, and to engage her 
attention. ‘The babe, however, recommenced its cries, and all else was 
unattended to by its mother. Miss Mango, or aunt Judith, as she was ge- 
nerally called, attempted, by using a gentle force, to remove the infant 
from its mother’s bosom. The poor suflerer glaring upon her with the eyes 
of a maniac, clasped the child more closely to her breast, and shrieking out 
“Oh! mercy, mercy !—spare them! spare them!” fell back in a swoon 

Billy again threw himself on the carpet and commenced groaning and moan- 
ing out that “ All were dead—all dead now—all—all.”’ 

The ladies, greatly shocked and alarmed, despatched a servant for the family 
doctor, and until he arrived employed themselves in endeavouring to restore 
their niece by the means usually resorted to in such circumstances. Their ex- 
ertions were vain. Julia was insensible to all their proceedi She suffered 
her infant to be removed from her arms and transferred to the care of his pre- 
server, who quickly silenced it by his caresses. 

When the doctor arrived he pronounced his patient to be in a dangerous 
state from inflammation of the brain, and ordered her to be undressed and put 
to bed immediately. 

His orders were obeyed, and after he had applied a blister to her head and 
used other means which he believed to be remedial, he announced his inten- 
tion of sitting up with her and observing the effect of his applications. He 
caused every one to leave the room, fearing lest his patient might be disturbed 
by the slightest noise. 

The alderman and his family retired to rest at their usual hour, leaving the 
infant to the care of Billy, who refused to resign his charge into any other | 
hands, and pleaded his attentions to it during the voyage in proof of his ability 
to minister to all its wants. 

In the middle of the night, when all was still and silent, the family were 
roused by screams so shrill as to penetrate to the remotest rooms in the house, 
and shrieks of ‘* Mercy, mercy ! —spare them, spare thein !"” 

The whole family, domestics included, were soon assembled outside the suf- 
ferer's door. Mrs. Mango and aunt Judith opened it gently and beheld a sight 
which shocked them greatly. Julia was standing in the middle of the room, 
struggling violently with the doctor, and screaming out her usual cries for mer- 
cy. She had torn the dressings from her head and the bandage from her arm, a 
vein of which had been opened, and from which the blood was now streaming. 
By her side stood Billy, holding out the infant at arms length, and endeavouring 
to draw the mother’s attention to it. 

By the assistance of her aunts and the maid-servants, the doctor contrived 

to put his patient to bed again, and to hold her down by main force until she 
was exhausted by her struggles, and had exchanged her screams for a low 
moaning, in which the words “Spare them, spare them !—mercy, mercy !” 
were still audible at intervals. 
In this state she lay for some time, and then appeared to fall into a calm and 
gentle sleep. Suddenly she started up and gazed around her, examined every 
place, as though in search of some one. Slowly and deliberately she removed 
her eyes from one to the other, until they rested on her babe. She then 
clasped her hands together, shouted ‘‘ My child, my child, he has saved my 
child,”’ and fell back on her pillow. The blood gushed in jets from her nose 
and ears, and in a few minutes she was a corpse. One of the overcharged 
vessels of the brain had burst, and put an end to her sufferings. 

After the remains of poor Julia Smithson had been consigned to the grave, 
Brunt sailed for Jamaica in command of the Alderman Mango, leaving the little 
boy, who was christened Julio, the nearest male appellation to his mother’s 
name, to the care of his uncle and aunts and of Billy, who refused to leave his 
charge. 

That an infant, left an orphan under such distressing circumstances, should 
have been petted and caressed by all around him, is not to be wondered at. 
His every wish was anticipated, every want foreseen and supplied. Billy 
adored him, and made no scruple of laying hands on every thing, however fra- 
gile or valuable, which he thought would delight “lilly Massa July” asa 
; plaything. Chinese vases, splendid shells and glass lustres, were cracked, bro- 
ken, and smashed to fragments; silver spoons, forks, and sugar-tongs, were 
twisted into all kinds of shapes but their legitimate ones, and all to please 
“lilly massa.”’ In vain did the housekeeper and the butler expostulate ; mas- 
ter Billy danced, shouted, and laughed as heartily as his little charge, and set 
them both at defiance. The under-servants, male and female, as the property 
injured was not their own, of course promoted the sport. 

Above stairs it was quite as bad. Alderman Mango stuffed the little child, 
the only memento of his niece, who had been unto him as his daughter, with all 











them—spare them !’ 


‘* As the lady shricked out these cries for mercy, she turned one look of in- | 


tense horror toward the shore, and would have fallen back in the boat had I 
not supported her. I sprinkled her face with water, and when she had suffi- 
ciently recovered to speak again, she told me that she wished to take her pas- 
sage home with me as she considered that her life was not safe if she remained 
in the island. 

“‘T hesitated no longer, but got her on board as quickly as possible, and 
resigned my berth to her. There aad in this cabin she has passed her time 
ever since we sailed, and excepting at intervals during the storm which dis- 
abled us I have not seen her. With no one has she conversed but the 
poor blackee who brought her from shore, and who it appears saved her 
life when his fellow-slaves rose and murdered their master and the eldest 
children.” 

Alderman Mango had exhibited signs of great impatience during the latter 

art of Brunt’s narrative, and when it was ended he dashed his hand so vio- 
foutly on the cabin-table, as to upset the goblet and the jug which contained 
his favourite liquor 

“By heavens! this is ton cool—here you suffer me to sit and enjoy your 
cursed turtle as calmly as if nothing had occurred, while my poor Julia, 
whom I believed to have been murdered with her husband and family, is with- 


in a few feet of me and has been most likely listening to my praises of your | and were pleased and surprised at the progress he made. His memory was so 


cursed filthiness, and setting me down in her mind for a gluttonous hard- 


hearted wretch. It is too cool!” said Mango, as he passed up and down the 


cabin. 


“Do not judge so harshly of me, Mr. Mango,” said Bront, “I did all for 


the best. I did not know that you had been advised of the massacre, and | 


thought it best to break it to you by degrees, and as for the poor lady thinking 
vou hardbearted and ali that, she knows no more of what is passing round her 
than the infant who lies on her bosom. The shock has unsettled her reason. 
and she takes no notice of any one but her babe and Billy, as we call him,who | He wanted to get into running hand before he could walk through a large- 


saved her life.” 


The alderman extended his right hand to the captain in token of forgivencss, 
while with his left he removed the tears from his eyes which the short narra- 


tive of his niece’s sad state had caused to flow. 


After consulting together, Mango and Brunt agreed, that the best plsn of 





sorts of dainties, and furnished him with all sorts of playthings. He al'owed 
| him to pull his aldermanic nose until the tears trickled from his eyes with ex- 
| cess of pain; suffered him to sip from his glass of East India Made:ra, and 
| even, when a fit of the gout was on him, did not knock him down with his crutch 
when he trod on his tender toe. 

Mrs. Mango and aunt Judith thought him the finest specimen of puerility in 
the world. Of course so fine a child deserved the finest clothes that could be 
procured, and little Julio was accordingly dressed out in the extremity of fash- 
ion. He seldom appeared in the same dress twice, for when the novelty had 
ceased to please him he ensured a new suit by tearing the former dress, by the 
aid of Billy, into “a thing of shreds and patches.” 

The only things he did not destroy were the pretty books with which his 
aunts furnished him. He guarded them with especial care, and would sit per- 
fectly quiet for hours as long as any one would read to him, and explain the 
subjects of the pictures which they contained. If, while so agreeably engaged} 
master Billy attempted to interrupt him, he drove him away speedily, by apply- 
| ing his little feet energetically to his shins, which he soon found out were the 

only vulnerable parts about him. Billy used to cry and cry out, “ Lilly massa 
kick dam hard.” 
| The only wise thing the ladies did to their protégé was to encourage this 
early taste for reading, or rather this love for books. ‘They taught him to read, 





retentive, even in these his early days, that he never forgot a word or an idea 
after it had once been impressed upon it. Jn arithmetic he soon displayed 
precocious talents. The alderman was delighted at his astonishing readiness in 
| solving difficult questions, and invited his partners, Messrs. Guava and Shad- 
deck, to dine with him almost daily, in order to see their astonishment when a 
lutle child answered questions offhand, of which they were obliged to write 
down the figures, and to solve them in the usual counting-house method. In 
writing, Julio made but little progress. It was too mechanical an operation 








text copy ; but in drawing he displayed an early taste, and turned out simul 
tudes of horses, dogs, and other animals, at five years of age, which would 
have done credit to many young gentlemen and ladies who had taken lessons 
| at half a guinea per hour. 





the reader to imagine that ten years have elapsed, and that Julio Smithson—no 
longer “lilly massa,” but a fine youth of fifteen years of age—has buried his 
kind and generous uncle Mango, who having discharged his duty to the city as 
an alderman, was elected Mayor of Bristol, and injured his valuable health in 
setting his successors a proper example of civic hospitality. 
I shall perhaps give a clearer notion of the character of Julio at this period 
of his life by transcribing a letter which he wrote to a friend and fellow-pupil at 
the public school, and on the royal foundation of , about a fortnight after 
the burial of his uncle, and while his aunts were hesitating whether to send him 
back to school, in order to prepare him for the university and one of the liberal 
professions, or put him into the counting-house under the firm of Guava, Shad- 
dock, and Mango. 

‘“« My dear Capel, 
‘«T promised to write to you, and although disinclined to the task, I must ful- 
fil my promise. I hate a fellow that says he will do a thing and don’t do it. 
That is why I hate Reginald Muffson ; he always says he won't crib your ver- 
ses or your theme if you will just let him look them over, and will put in a few 
ideas of his own—which he never does—and gets you a flogging for cribbing 
from him. Well, I have buried my pour, kind, liberal uncle, who was to me 
more than a father. I regret his loss, but I regret still more the many annoy- 
ances I caused him. I would not call him ‘old Turtlefat’ again, if he were 
alive, for a double allowance of pocket-money. But he brought it on himself 
by over-indulging me, so it was not my fault entirely. Master Billy—my black 
nurse—you have heard me speak of him often, is sadly cut up at losing his best 
friend—next to myself. The rogue presumes on former favours, and told me 
the other day ‘Massa, you dam deal too imperent to Miss Fanny.’ Now Fanny 
is my aunt's maid, and I merely chucked her under the chin, and asked her to 
be my wife, so I gave master Billy a cut across his shins with my hockey-stick, 
and made him dance like mad. He is a good soul too; and, as you know, 
saved my life ; but what business has he with Fanny? 
‘My good aunts are debating about the propriety or impropriety of sending 
me back to again. ‘hey talk of entering me for the West Indian plate 
at the concern in Queen's-square. ‘They need not trouble to consult about it, 
as I have already made up my mind on the subject. I mean to return to . 
and then go to Oxford. I hate school it is true, but them I am at the head of 
it, and know every lesson that can be set me, and as to verses and themes I hold 
them cheap. I can win every prize if I please, and you will allow me to say so 
without accusing me of vanity, but I want others to have a chance. I hate 
being pointed out by old Doctor ‘Trencher as a prodigy, and am resolved to an- 
noy him by making all sorts of false concords and false quantities all next half, 
if I’m turned down into the filth for it. You fellows annoy me too, by always 
picking me out as the best bowler and batter at cricket. and the best oar on ihe 
water. In the steeple-chase the other day you risked my neck, when you can 
ride nearly as well yourself. If Angelo’s eye was to be poked out by a foil, 
why was I selected to do it? Frampton can fence nearly as well. Brooks the 
bargeman has, I hope, recovered the thrashing [ gave him. Barnet might 
just as well have taken him in hand, he can beat any boy in but me. 
The fly-hook I wipped in Gregson's hand at thirty-five yards was cut out, I 
trust, without breaking off the barb—it was a good throw, was not it 7 
“ Now all these things greatly annoy me at school, but then [ look forward to 
Oxford. Iwill work when I get there. A double first—the Newdigate—Latin 
verse—and essay—I will gain all or—but this is bragging. 
* As to sitting in the counting-house and doing rule of three I won’t stand 
it. ‘If one turtle gives a man the gout, how many will it take to produce 
apoplexy !’ ! * Pll have none on’t.’ I am independent—that is I shall 














ha! ha! 
be when I come of age, and I’m resolved to grace the bar—not of a police 
court, as I did the other day for improving the parish lamps by letting daylight 
into them with pebbles—but ¢he bar—lI long for a wig and gown, and the power 
of abusing a sneaking, lying witness. I mean always to be for the defendant. 
if I don’t get a brief I'll get up as amicus defendentis, and swear he can’t af- 
ford to pay a counsel. 

** Be sure and take care of Juno and Dido. Get Harkover fired—he is weak 
hefore. If old Trencher hears of my keeping a hunter and a brace of pointers, 
tell him my physician swears it is necessary for my health 
“7 shall be back with you next half. Guive Jenny and Polly, the waterman's 
pretty daughters, a guinea a piece for me. You owe me five on the Derby. 
Tell Skirts, the tailor, that my note of hand which comes due next Tuesday, 
must be renewed for a month—or he may take it up and I'll give him £10 over 
* T must seal this at once, for fear aunt Judith, who is curious in such mat- 
I think it would give her too clear an insight into the mo- 
rality of ——. If my chest of cigars is come, help yourself freely, but don’t 
let the snobs get at them—they cost three guineas per pound at H n's. 
* Thine, ‘** JuLto SMITHSON 


ters, should read it 





By this letter the reader will see that Julio was a most accomplished little 
scamp. It will only be necessary to add that, like another Crichton, he excel- 
led all his schoolfellows in every thing. Being able to get up his construes and 
du his exercises with great rapidity, he passed his ample leisure time in con- 
cocting and executing all sorts of plans for fun and mischief. At the annual 
examination at ——, he gained every prize for which he tried, had his compo- 
sitions printed in the school mus@, and was elected off to Christ-Church Col- 
lege, Oxford, with a valuable exhibition. 

Thither he went, and in the first two years of his residence he, by hard read- 
ing, not only passed his ** smalls *’—his first public examination—but gained 
the Newdigate English prize-poem, and the thanks of his college, accompanied 
by many presents of useful and gorgeously bound books. 

Suddenly his exertions ceased. College became distasteful to him, and he 
employed himself in writing lampoons and sa.ires, not only upon the Dons of 
his college,whoim he began to detest because they expostulated with him on the 
impropriety of his proceedings, but upon the undergraduates, his friends and 
companions. His satire was keen, his wit cutting, and he soon converted into 
bitter enemies those who had been warm friends. Capel, who was by one year 
his junior, expostulated with him, but in vain; he not only circulated his sa- 
tires in private, but had them printed and sold publicly, devoting the profits— 
and they were considerable—to purposes as degrading to bimself as they were 
insulting to the university. They were lavished on all the disreputable females 
in the city. 

As these poems were published anonymously, and the publisher refused to 
give up the name of the author, though Julio was strongly suspected, he could 
not be proved to be the writer of them, and thus escaped the punishment due 
tohim. His company was gradually shunned by all the quiet, steady men, 
while with the rackety men he became a greater favourite than ever. 

To gain a further insight into his character, let us view him inter pocula and 
amongst his companions. 

His rooms, instead of maintaining the quiet aspect of a reading inan’s apart- 
ment, are shorn of their books and desks, and strewed with foils, gloves, single- 
sticks. guns, and tandem-whips. The walls are covered with sporting prints, 
caricatures, dead game, and game-cocks. 

The table is covered with long-necked bottles and green glasses. No dessert 
graces the board but devilled biscuits, olives, and other incentives to drinking ; 
—not that Julio liked drinking—he abhorred it, but he drank to annoy the dons 
and the more prudent and moderate of his friends Around it are seated some 
five or six of the fastest men in Oxford—not your mere riding, drinking, tan- 
dem-driving fools, who are capable of doing nothing el-e, but the cleverest 
men in their respective colleges—the idols of the public schools in which they 
were educated, and the hopes of their families w ho look to them to do honour 
to the race from which they have sprung. Among them is Capel, the only one 
of his quiet friends who has not deserted him tn dread of his bad example. 

“ Come, come,” shouted Julio, “this will never do, we are dull—we shall 
be sconced for dulness, and we shall deserve the sconce. Fill—fill to the brim, 
and J"}l give you a toast.” 

‘* All full—to the brim,” cried the vice-president of the party. ‘“ Daylight 
has departed from our glasses.” 

“ Well, then,” said Julio, ‘my toast is, ‘A bishoprick to the Dean, lousy 
prebends in distant cathedrals to all the canons, a north-country living to the 
censor, and Botany Bay to the tutors ; and so we shall be well rid of the whole 
aad 

“ Hurrah !—hurrah !—ah—ah ! 

“T, forone,” said Capel, putting down his glass, “will not drink a toast so 
full of malice and vulgarity. A few months since, and you, Julio, would have 
perished ere you had given such a toast @ 

Well, do as you will, Capel, you will not offend me. A few months since 
I was too much absorbed in Aristotle and Plato to think of other matters. I 
believed, then, that the study of the classics was worth pursuing—that the 
studious would be properly rewarded for their exertions—but now my eyes are 
opened, and [ find tht all is humbug and deceit.” 

‘‘ How mean you?” said Capel. * You ought to be the last to complain. 
Your exertions have met wich success beyond your warmest expectations, and 
your success has been fully appreciated and rewarded by the very men whom 
you now abuse 
" « Ay, to gain their own private ends—to get up the name of their college or 
house, as they in their pedantry call it, in order that they mav fill their rooms, 
and so fill their pockets. Bah!—lI see through it all,’ said Julio, as he agama 
filled his glass. ‘* Come, bumpers again ! Capel, give us a toast in which we 
can join you 

“1 will,” said Capel ; “I will fill to the brim, and see that our freads there 
dothe same. Are you ready?” 

** All—ail !” 
“ Then here is to the health of the cleverest man of his day, and may he re- 





But | must not dwell too long on the childhood of my hero. I must beg of 
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sume his reason in time enough to take the best class of the year. Julio 
Smithson ! to you I drink—may I not be disappointed in my hopes '” 

“Hip! hip! hip !—hurrah—ah—ah !” 

“Thanks, many thanks,” said Julio, rising, “to you, Capel, in particular, and 
to you, gentlemen, generally,—but I do not mean to try for a class—I shall go 
up for a pass,and take up the lowest books which the statutes admit of. I shall 
do it to annoy the university—more especially my own college But they shall 
not triumph over me by pretending that I cou/d not succeed, for I will assuredly 
try for—ay, and gain the Latin verse and the essay. But thanks to you for 
your good wishes, though I do not gain my class.” 

‘Bat why not get your class !”’ was the general inquiry. 

“ Why not?-—do you ask?” said Julio; ‘how is merit rewarded by the 
university? Dothey endeavour to promote the views of their most successful 
scholars in after life? No. They publish their fame in all the papers because, 
as I said before, it fills their colleges and halls, and in consequence, their pock- 
ets; but they leave the worn-out victim to the chances of his own ulterior ex- 
ertions. ‘The most they ever did, was to recommend him as tutor in some fa- 
mily, where, by cringing and fawning on the father of his hopeful pupil, he may 
get a family living of 300/. per annum ; or, if the governor be a ministerialist, 
a deanery ; and in rare, very rare cases, a bishopric. Look at ——, of ——, 
where is he? Editing a magazine, to enable him to gain his way to the bar. 
Where again is our friend , of 1? A curate in acountry village, at 70/. 
ayear. Where are many of the best men of our own day? Where!—can | 
any one answer me? No. It is a just reproach upon our universities that, | 
beyond their own aggrandizement, they care not whether their men succeed or 
not.” 

‘*Shame—shame,” said Capel. 
am now—why, I cannot tell.” 

“T have come to this determination,’ 
only three things worth living for.’” 

* What are they 7” inquired the guests. 

‘Wine, women, and the power of abusing our sleek-faced rulers in this hum- 
drum university,” said Julio. ‘* Fill to wine and women, and confusion to all 
dons and tutors.” 

The guests, excepting Capel, who took his gown and cap and left the room, 
filled their glasses, and quaffed their claret to the toast, amidst shouts and 
screams of laughter. 

In the absence of Capel, who exercised a salutary influence over him,though 
that influence was growing daily less, Julio advanced many opinions and senti- 
ments still more outrageous than any he had ventured to give vent to in the 
early part of the evening. His friends, filled with the goodly Bordeaux, laugh- 
ed at his sallies, and applauded his satirical remarks. They swore over the 
bottle to follow the example of their host. They agreed to disappoint the hopes 
of their friends and of their respective colleges ; to leave off reading,and to take 
their degrees in 1 way which would bring disgrace upon themselves, and crush 
their hopes of fame inthe university. ‘They were determined, as they express 
ed it, to floor the dons and damage the examinations. 

Bottle followed bottle while these laudable resolutions were proposed 
and seconded, and the evening ended in a debauch, which produced the 
usual consequences—sick headaches, foul tongues, heated brains, and loss of 

appetite. 

The examinations commenced,and Julio, who had been severely reprimanded 
by his college on several occasions, was as good as his word. He took up the 
lowest books allowed by the statutes, and answered in the most impertinent 
manner the questions that were put to him by the examiners. In his divinity, 
particularly, he behaved in so rude a manner, by thrusting his tongue into his 
cheek, and winking at the men with whom the gallery was crammed to suffo- 
cation, that one of the examiners addressed him, and told him, ‘ That in spite 
of the credit he had conferred on the university by his previous successes, he 
should consider it his duty to refuse to proceed with his examination if he did 
not behave in a more gentlemanly manner.” 

This threat, which if it had been carried into effect, would have produced 
consequences equivalent to a pluck, produced the desired chance in his be- 
haviour. His examination was soon over, and his examiners—there were four 
in those days—rose in a body, and the senior of them told him, “ He 
might leave the schools, as they were satisfied with what he had done; but 
they begged publicly to express their regret and sorrow that he had not done 
as his abilities would have allowed him—taken the highest honours in the uni- 
versity.” 

‘Is that all you have to say?” inquired Julio, looking at the examiners with 
a look of mock respect on his countenance. 

‘“* That is all,’’ replied the one who had addressed him. 

* Then I will not waste your valuable time longer,” said Julio, leaving the 
table, tearing off his bands, and throwing his soph’s hood at old Dodd, who 
etood near the schols’ door. 

The gallery was immediately cleared of undergraduates, who rushed into the 
echool's quad to congratulate ‘* plucky Smithson” on having effectually floored 
the examiners. 

This example, set by one so well known and popular in the university, did a 
serious injury among the young men, who thought it a very plucky thing to imi- 








“You see things through a distorted medi- 


’ said Julio, smiling, ‘that there are 








tate the cleverest man of the day. ‘They went up unprepared for their exami- 
nations, behaved themselves with great insolence in the schools, and were de- 
servedly plucked, and in many Instances sent away from college without bene 
discessit or liceat migrare. Asthe army and navy were closed against them, 
they who could not gain access to Dublin, or make interest with the Bishop of 

i for ordination as (iterates, were ruined for life, and degrading to their 
aristocratic friends and relatives 


son inflicted on his acquaintances. He professed to be an unbeliever, not a 
deist, but a downright atheist. He sect up a school of his own, and gained many 
disciples among men who thought it grand to follow in the wake of such a first- 
rater as the Pride of Oxford—by which name Julio had been well known. ‘To 
explain what his sentiments were, would not be fitting in the pages of a maga- 
zine—suflice it to say, he called religion priesteraft, and its ministers designing 
rogues. 

Only two excuses can be alleged in Julio’s favour—he was not yet nineteen 
years of age, and he had formed an intimacy with a man—a member of a minor 
college—whose father, a philosopher and lecturer in the sciences, had early in- 
stalled him into a contempt for everything that could not be proved by mathe- 
matical demonstration. 

Capel used his best endeavours, by precept and example, to rescue his friend 
from the deplorable state into which he had fallen, or been misled if you will 
He found all arguments fruitless—all exertions vain. His solicitations only 
provoked a smile; his steadiness of principle and perseverance in good conduct 
and attention to his duties, were openly scoffed at and derided. Reluctantly, to | 
save his own character from suspicion, he relinquished the society of his schvol- 
fellow and early friend. 

Amidst the scenes of rioting and debauchery in which Julio revelled,he stead- 
fastly adhered to his purpose of trying for and winning the prize essay and the 
Latin verse. After a night of drinking, he rose early, took a dose of some 
strong stimulus, and closing his oak, read and wrote for ten or twelve hours 
without cessation. No one dared to interrupt him, for he had proved upon one 
occasion that he was a dangerous man when thwarted. 

One of his companions, by means of the scout’s key, gained access to his 
rooms while he was busy writing. He brought with him a fine brace of pvint- 
ers, which he had just purchased of ‘Tom Webb, and begged him to eome out 
with him and try them. 

“Tam busy,”’ said Julio, ‘ and will not go.” 

“Nonsense! old fellow—come, come along,” 
by the arm. 

“| will not go, I tell you,” shouted Julio 

“ You shall,” said his friend, trying to raise him from his reading-chair. 

“By Heaven! this is too much! [ will not stand this! I give you fair 
warning, that if you do not leave my rooms this moment, and take your ac- 
cursed beasts with you, I will throw them out of the window first, and you after 
them." : 

Julio rose as he said this, and looked as if he meant to do it. His friend burst 
out laughing, and before his laugh was over, the pointers lay struggling in the 
quadrangle in the agonies of death. He advanced to fullil his threat by throw- 
ing their owner after them, but he, seeing that he was in earnest, wisely left 
the room as quickly as he could. 

After this deed, which soon got wind, Julio was never ann syed while his oak 
was sported. He wrote hard, and he wrote successfully. ‘The prizes were 
awarded to him—but instead of a cepting the prizes and reading the compo- 
sitions in the theatre at the commemoration, he wrote a most insolent letter to 
the Dean and to the Vice-chancellor, telling them he was quite satisfied with 
showing them that he could win the prizes if he chose, but that they might give 
the rewards to the second best ; that he despised them as much as he did the 
university that had the power ol conferring them 





said his friend, shaking him 


The Vice-chancellor and the Dean were both determined to visit this inso- 
lence with expulsion. ‘They sent for him, but he had left Oxford : and taken! nm 
bis name from the books of his college—an example that was soun followed by 
all of his “school” who could atlord to do so, or were reckless of const 
quences 

With his aunts in Bristol he dd not remain long. In the few weeks he was 
with them, he contrived to alarm and disgust them by the freedom of his man 
Hers, and the sentiments to which he gave utterance. He sought refuge in Lon 
don, where he soon met with some ** kindred souls.” He b mea contribt 


ferto the most violent and vile puvlications of the day These at ler 





| 
! 
Nor was this the only injury—mischief, as Addison calls it—that Julio Smith- | 
| 
} 


discarded him, as they dreaded a prosecution from the government whom 
he abused, and a loss of sale from the blasphemies which he wished to be in- 
serted. 

Thus thrown upon himself, he established a magazine, and put himself at the 
head of a small,but wicked set of men,who formed a conspiracy against the min- 
ister of the day, whom they intended to murder. The design was frustrated by 
the vigilance of the police,and several of the conspirators were seized and hang- 
ed. Folio escaped in the dress of a Quaker,aboard a vessel bound for America, 
where he was killed in a duel by an English officer whom he had offended, by call- 
ing him ‘a base sycophant and a paltry truckler to those set in authority over 
um.” 

Thus terminated the career of one who might have been an honour to his 
friends and to his country. Such were the results of “ TaLeNTs MISAPPLIED.” 





RUSSIA AT THE PRESENT TIME. 
From the last Quarterly Review.—( Concluded.) 

In our investigation of the various strata of Russian soil most congenial to 
the growth of civilisation, we have hitherto omitted one of the most important 
—the only sound national element, indeed, that intervenes between the sove- 
reign and the serf—viz. the ancient national church. It is absurd, nay worse, 
profane, to ascribe solely to the ignorance or indifference of the people the 
sturdy maintenance of the national religion throughout all ages and al! changes. 
That the Greek church has never taken the lead in temporal affairs is matter of 
gratulation in a country where liberty has suffered, and still suffers, persecution 
under every form save that of religion ; but that it should at all have impeded 
the country in the race of advancement is an idea utterly without foundation. 
On the contrary, as the progress of the nation, to be safe, must be strictly ma- 
tional, the church in her passive immobility may be looked upon as a fortunate 
dead weight, to counterbalance that restless, fermenting irritation which so 
many imprudent ‘skips and bounds ’—attempts to run before they could walk 
—have excited. Besides this, to say nothing of the moral value of her exist- 
ence, she has been the faithful guardian of those stores of language and history 
which increasing intelligence and civilisation will duly appreciate. 

It is a pleasing fact that the Russian clergy are among the most improving 
classes in the empire, and that the present generation (like our own) are enter- 
ing upon their duties with much more enlightened and solemn views. On oc- 
casiou of the crown-prince attaining his majority, the emperor, as another spe- 
cimen of the deficiency of the last of those three qualities we referred toa 
few pages back, directed that his heir should take his place im the deliberations 
of the Synod in order to acquaint himself with the forms of their business. 
But, tacitly reprimanding the absolute monarch for the assumption of rights not 
his to confer, the Synod peremptorily refused to admit the young prince 
There is no doubt but that the Russian Greek church is encumbered with a crust 
of superstitions and non-essential observances which greatly obscures its light : 
nevertheless, among its enemies, the most embittered will! be found those whose 
vehemence against its errors is only equalled by their indifference for its truths. 

The history and state of the Greek church are so deeply interesting, that it 
would have been a great acquisition to his work if Captain Jesse had applied 
himself, even at the expense of a page or two on the Macrocephali, to a closer 
investigation of a subject on which his conclusions are hastily drawn and care- 
lessly expressed. 

Upon the whole, we rise from the perusal of this work, as from that of most 
of its predecessors, with the firm impression that the motives and policy of the 
Russian government may be summed up under two principles. ‘Ihe one, that 
of ascertaining what every individual in the empire is about—the other that of 
supplying that gorged leviathan, the Russian army, with a perpetual succession 
of human victims. Whatever the ukas or institution, however ostensibly hu- 
mane, religious, or politic, one or other of these aims is distinctly traceable. 
The rules for registering and reporting births—the legal obligation of taking 
the Sacrament once a-year—the difficulties in obtaining a pass, were it only for 
a native family to move into the next government—the civil formalities which 
accompany the mere changing of a servant—the very entries in the post-houses 
—with a host of other regulations, all cloaked more or less beneath the spe- 
cious garb of public security—will be found to bear upon the first ;—while the 
insatiable thirst for soldier-making is so obvious, that to illustrate it we need 
only mention the maintenance of the foundling hospitals both at St. Petersburg 
and at Moscow upon a scale unprecedented elsewhere—all consideration of 
their demoralising tendency yielding to that of the constant recruitage thus 
supplied to the army. 

Captain Jesse, having mixed very little in the native society, has reserved to 

himself the privilege of unrestrained speech ; and his is the only recent book 
of any importance on Russia in which such is the case ; but the advantage here 
is less than may be at first glance surmised. The sacrifices and suppressions 
to which the traveller, who domesticates himself with the nation, is compelled 
by his sense of private friendship, are amply compensated by the light he is 
enabled to throw on other subjects ; while the very sense of isolation in a inul- 
titude, which an opposite system entails, is apt to fill the note-book with details 
of those petty discomforts to which, under these circumstances, the stranger is 
doubly exposed. Nor is this independence by any means the guarantee for 
right impressions or right reports. Qn the contrary, there are in every country 
a number of false anecdotes current like bad coin, which the foreigner thus si- 
tuated runs the risk of pocketing, without any suspicion of their having been 
rejected by all others. We overheard a worthy German, who had shortly before 
made a journey through England, lecturing an untravelled circle on the tenacity 
of forms in this country, and seriously stating, among other facts, that a gentle- 
man actually refused to help a lady out of a piece of water where she ran every 
risk of being drowned, not because he could not swim, or was afraid of wetting 
his feet, but because he had not been introduced to her! We fancy we can 
detect sundry anecdotes of the same class in Captain Jesse’s work ; and here is 
one which, not being the fruit of his own observation, we have less hesitation 
in noticing. Speaking of the terrors of the secret police, he relates the follow- 
ing circumstance, 
‘* which happened to a Swedish ambassador at Petersburg a few vears ago. 
This gentleman, meeting the Benkendorf of his day in the street, asked him in 
a casual way whether he had heard anything of a Swede lately arrived in the 
capital, whom he was anxious to see on business. ‘I do not know his name,’ 
said the atnbassador, ‘but he is of such anage, height, and appearance.’ The 
chef de police knew him not, but promised to make inquiries. About three 
weeks after this they met again. ‘Ah, bon jour,’ said the mouchard; ‘I have 
got your man ; we have had him in prison a fortnight.’, ‘My man!’ said the 
astonished diplomate, ‘what man?’ * Why, the one you inquired for about 
three weeks ago ; did you not want him arrested !’ "—Jesse, vol. u. p. 217. 

if any Swedish ambassador ever gave the head of the secret police so mi- 
nute a description of an individual, there could be little doubt what his inten- 
tions were ; in fact the only part of the anecdote which we must at once reject 
Is its pornt—to wit, the reality of his astonishment. 

These volumes conclude with some careful tables of Russian measurements, 
weights, and money ; and what may prove to some a useful vocabulary of those 
Russian words of most frequent occurrence ; though the unceremonious amal- 
gamation of many words into one reminds us of a similar liberty taken ina 
Russian-Anglo dialogue-book. where what are supposed io be our national 
terms of greeting are thus compactly rendered : ** Howdodo, makeshakehans, 
toyorhellt, gubbye.” 

We connot part with Captain Jesse without once more thanking him for 
much interesting information—more especially on the military system of Rus- 
sia. It is to be hoped that on future occasions he wil! learn to keep his mess- 
table propensity to eternal merriment under better restraint : and if so, we 
think him not unlikely to earn a very respectable rank among the living clas- 
sics of the United Service. Meanwhile we must turn to another author, whose 
name we have not yet mentioned—but who, nevertheless, has been much in our 
thoughts ever since we began our article. 

If some writers, from the minute accuracy of their details, have been liken- 
ed to such painters as Mieris, Jan Steen, &c., M. Kohl's work on St. Peters- 
burg is nothing less than the Daguerreotype itself. He has really given us St. 
Petersburg by winter and by summcr—by day and by night—with its Neva, 
canals, quays, markets, shops, and houses—each swarming with its respective 
population, not stiffly drawn as if sitting for their picture, but caughtin full 
life and movement, song, laugh, and talk—hit off in every shade and grade of 
mind, habit, speech, and costume—under every aspect of feasting and fasting, 
buying and selling, driving and walking, idling and working, teaching and learn- 
ing, baptising, marrying, and burying—and al! with a truth and Vivacity whieh 
it would be impossible to surpass. No doubt, when M. Kohl departs from his 
happy delineation of nature, he indulges in a few pr found speculations re- 


garding the destination of a cannon-ball, &c., and occasional elaborate exem 








pufications of everyday truisms, which sufficiently betray his nation ; but thess 
are of too rare occurrence to myure the interest of the v ork even with us, and 
of course they will give it an additional value in the eyes of his own country 
men. At all events he has richly redeemed the promise of his title-page, * P« 
tersburg in Pictures and Sketches.” forthe we rk s truly a succession of 

ost lively pictures, all agreeing in general truth and style, and yet each so 
distinet with individual character, that we can imagine no reader likely t 
deeply interested and gratified with its pages as a [tussian himself—w 

nore than « it lof most modern books relat: ga to Russia In suc iv 
ed ive field the only difficulty becomes that of selection 3} 

sina large octavo rk of above seven hundred pages of the closest Gt 

nan print, we find every t! rd page marked with our own hieroglyphics as 4 
thy oF a sec nd reading We jst, there‘ore, con t ourselves with lit 

g uc is3aCcs as bear m especks hy RY the pec 3} I lo ’ ty ; Pe- 








tersburg, with the addition of a few specimens from its street life. But, be it 
observed that, as M. Kohl, like a true painter, has drawn chiefly from the un- 
sophisticated masses of the people, without heing led aside to dwell upon the 
composite and artificial features of upper life,and as St. Petersburg is not the 
home, but the passing refuge, of his favourite Mougiks and Istvostchicks, his 
lively description of these classes may be regarded as the standard of low life 
throughout all the national portion of the empire. 

Upon the Pindaric principle we commence with the Neva :-— 

« For half the year the Neva nymph is wrapped in bands of frost. Not*till 
the middle, rarely at the beginning, of April, are the waters sufficiently warm 
and vigorous to burst their yoke asunder. This moment is awaited with the 

reatest Impatience, and no sooner have the dirty ice-masses urged themselves 
orward, and laid bare a sufficient space of the stream’s smooth surface to give 
passage to a boat, than the event is announced to the inhabitants by the roar 
of cannon from the fortress. 

“That instant, be it night or day, the commandant of the fortress, in full 
uniform, and accompanied by all his staff, steps into a richly-decorated gondo- 
la, in order to proceed across to the Palace, bearing with him a magnificent 
crystal goblet filled with the fresh Neva water, as an offering in the name of the 
Spring from the river-god to the Czar. The commandant announces to his 
sovereign that the might of the winter is broken, and that a prosperous naviga- 
tion may be expected ; and then pointing to his gondola moored at the quay— 
the first swan upon the waters—he presents the Neva goblet, which his ‘Majes- 
ty immediately drains to the health and prosperity of his capital. This is the 
dearest glass of water drunk on the whole surface of the globe—the Emperor, 
according to established custom,returning it to the commandant filled with gold. 
Formerly it was literally heaped to the brim with the precious metal, but as, in 
process of time, the goblets were observed gradually to increase in capacity, so 
that his Majesty had always more and more water to drink, and more and more 
gold to pay, the sum was fixed at 200 ducats—an imperial price, afterall, for a 
glass of water.”—Kohl, vol. i. p. 37. 

Taking us back a few weeks previous to this ceremony, and describing the 
various stages of thaw and symptoms of decay, he says— 

“ Large holes may now be seen in the ice, while the whole surface is covered 
with dirty snow-water. ‘The frozen Neva, which, when animated with passing 
sledges and busy pedestrians, was lively enough to witness, now becomes an 
oppressive sight to the city, and everybody seems impatient to be rid of its 
foul crust. Weeks of fine and mild weather now elapse, and still the Neva 
lies immovable. Compared with wind and rain, the sun has but little influence 
upon it—one smart shower, an occurrence hailed with joy by all Petersburg at 
this time, will do more than three days of sunshine. So long as the water re- 
mains standing upon the ice, even when deep enough to swim a horse, passen- 
gers still venture over—its disappearance is a sign of the ice having both loos- 
ened itself fromthe shore, and become too porous to sustain the water, and 
is a sure forerunner of a speedy breaking up......- -- The Neva usually breaks 
up between the 18th and 26th of April—the oftenest altogether on the 18th of 
April—i. ¢. ten times in a hundred years. The latest period known was on 
the 12th of May—once in a hundred years. On the other hand, the Neva ge- 
nerally closes for the winter towards the end of November, generally on the 
20th of that month—. e. nine times in a hundred years. In 1826 it did not 
close till the 26th of December, and in 1805 it was frozen over as early as the 
28th of October.”—Ilid. p. 38. 

M. Kohl, being, as a North German, familiar with the phenomenon of the 
ice-passage, does not describe it here. Though attended with the utmost gran- 
deur of sound and movement, its duration is but short, the river being usually 
cleared in about twelve hours. But the departure of the river's own ice by no 
means clears away the troubles of the city. Onthe contrary, by far the great- 
est danger and interruption now arise from the enormous masses of ice from 
the Lake Ladoga in the interior, which rush down the Neva, and, passing 
through St. Petersburg on their way to the gulf, block up the river for days and 
even weeks together. Lake Ladoga embraces a space of about 400 square 
miles. A great portion of its frozen surface is of course absorbed and melted 
in the lake, but much still remains to be discharged down the Neva, while, the 
mouth of the lake being contracted and hemmed in with adhesive ice, large 
masses are kept back, and only detached down the river long after the Jake it- 
self is cleared. Our author sets before us, with his peculiar felicity of picture, 
how, when all St. Petersburg is green with fresh spring and mild with balmy 
airs, and the Neva speckled with countless boats of pleasure, masses of ice 
from Lake Ladoga will be seen slowly wending their way along, bearing on their 
surface the fragments of a peasant’s sledge, or the skeleton of some poor horse 
that had perished in the winter. 

His details as tothe bridges are very curious. Hitherto all plans for erect- 
ing a stone bridge strong enough to resist the violence of the ice, and yet not 
so heavy as to sink into the swampy foundation, have failed. ‘The Neva is, 
therefore, only passed by bridges of boats, which in the winter, in order to fa- 
cilitate the crossing at the main points of traffic, are placed upon the ice itself. 
Each bridge has its appointed officer and detachment, and during the period of 
thaw their labours are incessant. Such is the immense traffic over these links 
of the city, andj the necessity of communication with the islands on which 
the Exchange and other important edifices stand, that the Isaac's Bridge has 
been known to be taken up and down three times in one day, and as many as 
three and twenty timesin one spring! Each of these occasions is of course at- 
tended with great expense, so that M. Kohl reckons that the Isaac’s Bridge, in 
the short period of its existence, has already cost more than the massive stone 
bridge at Dresden during its 300 years’ span. 

As a proof how wisely national wants and tastes are adapted to the means 
most plentifully supplied them, our author dwells upon the enormous con- 
sumption of ice for household purposes in Russia :— 

“The Russians cool ul] their. drinks with ice—iced beverages of various de- 
scriptions are commonly sold in the streets throughout the summer—and, not 
satisfied with their iced water, iced wine, aud iced beer, they even drink iced 
tea, substituting for a lump of sugar a similar portion of ice. Their short but 
astonishing hot summer would spoil most of their provisions, were it not forthe 
means the winter bequeaths them for counteracting this evil. Ice-houses [or 
ice-cellars, as the Germans more properly call them] are therefore indispensa- 
ble appendages to every house, and as common with the simple peasant in .the 
country as with the luxurious citizen of Petersburg. In this capital there are 
no less than 100,000 ice-cellars, and the amount of labour required to fill them 
during the winter may be therefore imagined.”’ 

Reckoning fifty loads of ice as the minimum amount for each ice-cellar, our 
author gives a return of 500,000 loads, or a load apiece for each inhabitant of 
the metropolis. Upon the whole he estimates that the con umption of ice 
does not cost St. Petersburg less than from two to three millions of rubles (i.e. 
from £40,000 to £60,000) annually—an expense, he adds, which no other 
capital knows. 

The dangers which at all times beset the imperial city, and the chances that 
the awful powers of nature which lie in ambush around it will one day prevail, 
are thus stated :— 

“The Gulf of Finland stretches in its greatest length in a straight line from 
Petersburg westward. ‘The must violent winds blow from this quarter, and the 
waters of the gulf are thus driven direct upon the city. Were the gulf spacious 
in this part, there would not be so much to appre hend ; but unfortunately the 
shores contract immediately towards Petersburg, which les at its innermost 
point ; while close to the city the waters lit hemmed in and pent up in the nar- 
row bay of Cronstadt. In addition to this the Nev i,which flows from east to west, 
here discharges its waters into the gulf, thus encountering the violent waves 
from the west in a dimetrically opposite direction. The islands of the Neva 
delta, on which the palaces of Petersburg take root, are particularly flat and 
low On their outer and uninhabited sides towards the sea they com- 
pletely lose themselves beneath the waters, and even those parts which lie 
highest, and are consequently most peopled, are only raised from twelve to 
fourteen feet above the level of the gulf. A rise of fifteen feet is sufficient, 
therefore, to lay all Petersburg under water, and one of thirty or forty feet 
must overwhelm the c ty 

“ To bring about this latter disaster nothing more is requisite than that a strong 
west wind should exactly concur with high water and ice-passage. ‘The ice- 
masses from the gulf would then be driven landward and those of the Neva sea- 
ward, whilst, in this battle of the Titans, the marvellous city, with all its pala- 
ceg and /rtresses, princes and beggars, would be swallowed in the floods like 








Pharaoh inthe Red Sea. Scarce may we speak thus lightly of the future, for in 
truth the danger lies so near that many a Petersburg heart quails at the thought. 
Their only hope lies in the improbability of these three enemies, west 
wind. high water, and ice passage combining against them at one and 


Fortunately forthem there are sixty-four winds in the com- 


the s e time 
2 


‘‘ Had the old Finnish inhabitants of the Neva islands made their observations 





nd bequeathed them to their successors,the average chances would have warn- 
ed them how often in a thousand year ch a combination must occur. In short, 
Ve shall not be astonished to he ir anv Jay t! at Pete rs which like a bril- 
int meteor rose from the Finnish marshes. had just as suddenly been extin- 
uished in the same. God protect it !'—Jbid. p. 49 
The hand of man, he adds, can do nothing her New moles for keeping 
tthe water, and new canals for car ' talked of and tried, 
it were only to show the fruith P f ch plans, and meanwhile 
3t. Petersburg lies utterly defenceless . ] s aud unforeseen ia the 
ise of the waters, that public ulopted to warn the city of the 
langer: 
** When, after a continuation of westerly winds, the water of the Neva is ob- 
served tocreep round the uttermost pornts « f the islands, a cannon is fired 
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from the admiralty, and water-flags hoisted on all towers, to apprise the 
inhabitants that their city is besieged by the Nereids. As the water increas- 
es, the cannon is fired once an hour. As it advances further, and inundates 
the lower outskirts of the city, the alarm is sounded every quarter of an hour ; 
when it steals into the city itself, signals are repeated every five minutes ; and 
in the last extremity minute guns semmon, with desperate cries, every boat to 
help.” 

« Our author proceeds to give an account of the dreadful inundation of the 17th 
November, 1824, the worst the city had ever experienced, and the horrors of 
which are still in every mouth. The waters.rose so gently and innocently 


‘ unschuldig’) that, in those portions of the city too remote to hear the signals. 
the inhabitants had no suspicion of what was going forward,and only wondered to 

eee the clear shining pools of water lying in the street: thousands, therefore,contin- 

ued their usual avocations,and hundreds paid for this day’s work with their lives. 

But as soon as the waters had fairly gained possession, they threw off the mask 

ef peace. Lashed into fury by a strong west wind, and bearing all opposition 

before them, they shot in lengthened currents through the streets, filling the 

cellars and lower stories, and dashing upwards from the sewers underground in 

violent columns. Every minute now increased their force and volume. The 

vehicles on the public stauds were lifted from their wheels ; those horses which 

were deserted by their owners perished miserably in their harness, and many 

owners who stopped to save their horses perished themselves. Stone houses 

fell, and wooden buildings were lifted entire from their foundations, and with 

all their contents went driving about the streets. The trees in the squares 

hung thick with fugitives ; cattle and horses were dragged upstairs, on to a 

second story, and stood in landings and ante-rooms ; and many families, whose 

members the waters had surprised when apart, were doomed never to he re- 

united. The flood rose for twenty-four hours; and the horrors of the night, 

with every public lamp extinguished, and no moon, may be faintly conceived. 

But the distress of this day was surpassed, if possible, by that of the ensuing, 

when the retreat of the waters showed the extent of the misery. ‘Thousands 

of human beings had perished ; whole rows of houses which had resisted their 
first fury, now fell down as their foundations were drained from beneath them ; 

—the loss of cattle, furniture, and other property, is estimated at upwards of a 
hundred millions of rubles, or almost five millions sterling. As a sequel 

to this, the public distress was wound up to its last pitch by the wasting pesti- 
lence which ensued. Dreadful as was this visitation, it was nevertheless tem- 
pered with mercy. Had the inundation happened in the spring, the shock of 

the ice-masses, which no building could have withstood, would have been su- 

peradded to the violence of the waters, while the steaming exhalations from the 
heat of the ensuing summer would have incalewlably multiplied the diseases of 

the survivors. ‘The height of this inundation is designated upon the principal 

houses, with the date annexed; and our author quaintly observes, ‘ God grant 
that the Petersburg house-painters may never earn another rouble by such a 
job. For every inch higher that they place their mark the city will have had to 
pay millions more of roubles, and hundreds more of families will have been 

thrown into mourning.” 

But now, though the Neva is far from being exhausted, we must turn to 
another source and species of mutation. 

“‘ The population of this city, from the highest to the lowest classes, is in a 
state of incessant ebb and flow. The nobility of the land come and go; fo- 
reigners arrive, settle for a period, and then return to spend their gains in their 
own countries, leaving new comers to supply their places. The garrison is con- 
stantly shifting, the Chinovniks are perpetually transferred from one govern- 
ment to another; while of the lower classes, comprising hundreds of thousands 
of servants, workmen, carpenters, stonemasons, manufacturers, &c., most are 
serfs, who, having only a temporary leave of absence from their masters, swarm 
in the capital for a time, and are then as surely succeeded by hosts of others 
Even the istvostchiks (the hack drivers) share in the general spirit of circula- 
tion which pervades the empire from one end to another, and every few months 
the droshky-seats will be found occupied by new faces from the Don, the Vol- 
ga, and the Dnieper—who after a time thither disappear again. In one word, 
Petersburg, like every other city in Russia, is merely a place where, for the 
better convenience of trade, the various tribes of the population appoint a ren- 
dezvous, and not, like our towns, a home where men live and die, and families 
vegetate, like the house-leek on their roofs, for centuries together. Every 
ten years the main mass of the population may be considered as quite new.” 

He devotes a whole chapter to the Istvostchiks. It is caleulated that in 
London there is one driver of a public vehicle for every sixty of the pupula- 
tion; and that at St. Petersburg there are 600 for the same number. Mr. Koh! 
gives the aggregate at pretty nearly this ratio—namely, 8000; and in no city, 
truly, is their help more requisite. The Russians are not a walking people, 
and, even if they were, it would help them but little in this great city, where 
the length of three buildings alone, separated one from the other by a narrow 
canal, will take a quick walker above five-and-twenty minutes—all, we need 
not add, on level ground. An individual. therefore, who should make a morn- 
ing call in one portion of the city, take dinner in a second, and spend his even- 
ing in a third, would, without at all diverging from the regions of fashion, spend 
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These istvostchiks scarcely ever enter a house. Their own few wants are 
supplied by the bread, kvass, and tea-sellers in the streets ; hay for their hor- 
ses is furnished bundle-wise in the markets and shoes ; and the nearest canal 
gives water. Speaking of the great gaiety of this class, he says, that wher- 
ever anumber meet together, generally at the corner of a street, all kinds of 
play, snow-balling, wrestling, and practical jokes go forward, till the “ Davai” 
of the pedestrian converts them in a moment into the most zealous rivals. It 
has a singular effect, he says, to hear the istvostchiks singing the songs which 
they learned in their native woods and steppes unconcernedly beneath the 
windows of the St. Petersburg palaces ; ‘“ and it is worthy of remark that on 
great public occasions, and in presence of the emperor and his nobles, the 
jokes, songs, and witticisms of the lower classes are indulged in with greater 
freedom than they would be with us. There can be no doubt that the 
Petersburg police is strict, annoying, and despotic; but in the first place 
it is not so in the degree, and secondly not in the manner, which we suppose.” 

Nothing, he says, is more striking to a foreigner who at all mingles with the 
lower classes than the delicate, biting, and ready wit they display on all occa- 
sions :— 

‘The merest boy and the lowest peasant is never at a loss for an answer ; 
and in this respect offers a striking contrast to the awkward, embarrassed, and 
boorish manners of the German peasantry. The Russian detects in a mo- 
ment the weak side of another, and no one can with fewer words turn it to ri- 
dicule. If, on the one hand, there is no country where fewer bons-mots are 
perpetrated than in our good Germany, there is certainly none where they oc- 
cur more frequently than in Russia. In the streets and market-places, no less 
than in the highest society,* a number of bons-mots, old and new, of Russian 
origin, are perpetually circulating.—Jbid. p. 167. 1 34 

But to return to the istvostchik. In spite of the freedom of his life, he is 
subjected, like every other being who mounts the box, public or private, in the 
empire, to severe laws. In consequence of the universal rage for driving, 
and the reckless rate at which they indulge it, all the laws of the street and 
chaussée tend to favour the pedestrian. ‘ Whoever touches a foot-passenger 
with carriage or horse, even without throwing him down, is liable to * flogging 
and fine.’ Whoever drives over him, even without hurting him, is liable to 
‘ flogging, confiscation of the whole equipage, and Siberia.’ A pedestrian, 
consequently, if he possess the requisite nerve, will insolently cross the street 
at a leisurely pace through the most crowded whirl of carriages. ‘Take 
care,” shouts a driver, coming at fullspeed. ‘Take care of yourself—-Sibe- 
ria, Istvostchik !’’ retorts the pedestrian. 

And now a few words upon the. istvostchik's other, if not better half, his 
horse :— 

“The Russian horse, of which thousands may be seen in the Petersburg 
horse-maket, is the truest representative of the nation. Like his master, nei- 
ther very tall nor slender, but pliable and dexterous in his movements—wear- 
ing along mane, as his master does a long beard—like him, tough in constitu- 
tion, though delicate in form—lazy in the stable, but active and willing in’ har- 
ness—untiring in the course, and playful and frisky with the hardest work— 
hardy as possible—caring neither for wind nor weather, heat nor cold, hunger 
nor thirst, and happier upon mouldy straw than his German brother upon gold- 
en oats : it must at the same time be admitted that, his master also, he 
puts little real energy into labour, overcomes no dit which he cannot 
carry by storm, and sticks fast in the mud if the hill cannot be mounted at fall 
gallop. No one can say that a Russian uses his horse cruelly : on the contra- 
ry, he rarely loses his temper, and spends more perst and caresses than 
menaces and blows upon him; but he tends lim little, and indulges him less— 
just as little as he himself is tended and indulged by those under whose rein 
and curb he stands.”—Jb. p. 143. 

Speaking of the enormous consumption of brandy among the Russians, from 
the sturdy old fellow of a century’s standing down to his great-great- grandchild 
in the cradle, M. Kohl remarks, that so entirely does it seem adapted to the 
constitution of the people that in no country does less drunkenness appear—in 
no country are men healthier, stronger, and with fewer bodily de formities—and 
in no country do the inhabitants attain to such an enormous a ith fewer | 
attendant infirmities. He then gives the following striking table of longevity 
*‘In the whole Russian empire there die annually 20,000 men above 80 years 
of age (7. e. the third part of the yearly obituary), 900 above 100 years of age, 
50 to 55 above 120 years old, 20 ahove 130, 8 above 135; whil upon the 
average, two orthree may be annually reckoned to attain the age of 145 to 
155, and upwards!” Jn this calculation only men are included, but the ladies 
appear to be no less tough. This extraordinary longevity he ascribes not so 
much to the simplicity of their diet and healthiness of their climate, as to the 
inherent strength and durability of the Russian-Sclavonie race. 

The reader has by this time observed that M. Kohl is peculiarly fond of 
backing his assertions by incontrovertible figures, and accordingly we gene- 
rally find his quaint little calculations introduced at the close of some lively 
scene, like the painter’s monogram at the corner of a picture. In this spirit 
he demonstrates that, reckoning the whole area of St. Petersburg, inclusive 
of the second stories of the houses (few have more than two), at 600,000,- 
000 square fect, there remains for each of its 500,000 inhabitants—man, 
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most of the day on foot. On this account, as well as from the heavy walking 
occasioned by the dust-like snow in winter, the real dust in summer, and the 
wretched pavement at all times of the year, there is no wonder that the words 
*“ Davai istvostchik,” i. e. ‘Give here, istvostchik,” are so common a 
sound :— 

“This ‘ Davai’ need scarcely be repeated. In most cases it is sufficient 
to think it, with a searching glance from the trottoir, to have half a dozen 
sledges shoot towards you. In a moment the nuse-bags are pulled off, the 
horses reined up, and each istvostchik sits ready on his box, each alike conti- 
dent of being engaged. 

“* Whither, Sudar?”’ ‘Tothe admiralty?’ ‘I'll take the Sudar for two 
roubles,’ criesone. ‘I for a rouble and a half,’ shouts another; and before you 
ean answer, a third is at your service for half a rouble. Of course you take 
the cheapest, generally the worst, and resign yourself to a volley of jokes and 
sarcasms from the party. 

““* How now, Batuschka! why so stingy ? what, just for the sake of a few 
kopeks, to be driven by a ragged old fellow like that '!—you’ll stick fast by the 
way with his three-legged horse. Don’t trust to him; the old greybeard is a 
regular drunkard ; he’s so tipsy now he can’t sit straight. He'll drive you to 
the butchers’ shambles, and swear they are the admiralty!’ Meanwhile the 
object of your choice laughs in his beard, and grumbles out ‘ Nitchevoss—No- 
thing at all, Sudar ; we shall get on very well.’ 

“Most of these istvostchiks are Russians from different governments of the 
empire. The rest of the number are made up of Finns, Estonians, Livonians, 
Poles, and Gerinans. ‘They generally come to Petersburg little fellows from 
twelve to fourteen years of age ; engage themselves to some istvostchik ; and 
when they have earned so much money for their masters’ purses that a little 
stays behind in their own, they purchase a cheap set-out for themselves, and 
start forthwith on their own foundations. Their craft, like every other craft in 
Russia, is a free one, and, if hay becomes too dear in Petersburg, they pack 
their few goods together, make off to the south, and re-appear in the streets of 
Moscow. ‘Thus they drive on, trying their luck first in one town and then in 
another, till they have laid by sufficient to remain stationary. In the provin- 
cial towns, where hay costs next to nothing, they sport two horses, but in Pe- 
tersburg their customers must be content with one. With the first approach 
of winter they gladly draw forth their favourite equipage, the sledge, which 
they drive on through all the mud of spring as long as a morsel of frozen foun- 
dation remains; and not till this is no longer to be felt or imagined do they 
bring out their sunmer vehicle, the rattling, clattering droshky. No istvost- 
chik drives a covered vehicle; the cloaks of the passengers are supposed to 
afford that protection which elsewhere a carriage-head supplies 

es As there 18 no police regulation for the fares of the istvostchicks, the pas- 
senger is obliged to make an agreement every time. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, they are very reasonable, and will drive you a number of wersts for a lit- 
tle money. The weather greatly affects their charges, and according also as 

the day is marked black or red in the Greek calendar are they more or less ex- 
tortionate. On a feast-day (red) they will not abate a kopek. At noon-tide 
also, when business is at its height, and the whole population seems driving 
about, they wil! hardly take you for two roubles where they would otherwise 
take you for half a one. _ Bat morning and evening they are the most obliging 
creatures in the world, and will otten, owt of sheer good temper, put you across 
the muddy street, from one ¢trottoir to another, for nothing. , ; 

- The different nationalities of the istvostchiks are easily recognisable in 

their different modes of driving and managing their horses. The German is 
the most rational—[of course]—he speaks seldom, and only communicates 
with his horse by means of reins or whip. The Fin sits as quiet and immove- 
able on his box as if he were part of it himself, repeating, in long drawn-out 
tones, ‘ Nah, nah,’ and varying the intonation of this m mnosyllable according 
to the exigencies of thecase. The Livonian'’s word of setntnd is ‘ Nia, 
nua,’ uttered only on desperate occasions, when the horse either will go the 
wrong way, or won't gu at all. The most restless is the Pole, perpetually 
working up and down on his seat, whis tling, hissing, and howling, cracking his 
whip and jingling his reins. But the most eloquent of all is the oan Wis 
whip he seldom uses, and generally only knocks with the handle upon the deh. 
ing-board. to furewarn his horse, whom he ar ostrophises as ‘ Brother —little 
father—my beloved—my little white d &c., and with whom he carries on 
@ continual conversation. ‘Come, my dove, use your fect. What's the mat 

ter? are you blind! cheer up,cieerup. There lies a stone—mind what you 
are about—don’t yon see it ?—all r ght—bravo—hop—hop—keep to the right 
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—don’t look about you—straight on—Hurra ! Juch !? "—Ibid. p. 89. 


ve,” 


woman, and child—no less a space than 12U0 square feet, or a square of 36 
feet. 

Speaking also of the great manual dexterity which characterises the com- 
monest Russian, he proposes, by way of experiment, to take so many Russian 
peasants, and as many German, and give them each the contents of a glass- 
shop to pack up and transport to a distance, in order, from the mean difference 
of breakage, to give to a fraction (as Captain Jesse would say) the respective 
dexterity of either nation. 

Either from his not recognising in them any national qualities, from the con- 
viction that rogues are peculiar to no country, M. Kohl has devoted no parti- 
cular attention to the Chinovniks ; nevertheless, one little fable among a few 
he translates from Kruilloff—deservedly called the sop of Russia—excel- 
lently illustrates their system of magnifying trifles and overlooking essen- 
tials :— 

“A Chinovnik, who had been looking through a museum of natural history, 
was giving a friend an account of what he had seen—* Such wonderful things !’ 
he exclaimed ; ‘ birds of the most exquisite colours—foreign butter{lies—moths, 
gnats, and beetles of every possible colour—but so small! so small' you can 
hardly see them with the naked eye.’ ‘But what did you think of the 
great elephant and the enormous mammoth?’ asked his friend. ‘ Elephant! 
mammoth! why, bless my heart, I never observed them at all !’"—Ibid. 
p. 168. 

If the thing were not a national impossibility, one would say that the sharp- 
est arrow of this sarcasm was levelled at the highest head in the empire, 
who, though quick enough to detect a straw’s-breadth error, too often lets the 
gaunt form of public, corruption stalk past him unperceived. But the diadem 
of Russia is a galling crown—who shall envy it him? 

With this parting thrust at the Chinovniks we must draw to a close—an ex- 
tent of forbearance which none, without having read M. Kohl’s book, can ap- 
preciate. 


* The late Emperor Paul, and his son the present Grand Duke Michael, are celebra- 
ted for their puns. 





FRENCH COOKS AND COOKERY. 


The universal predilection in favour of French cookery, seems to be a tole- 
rably fair evidence that the exclusive claim to culinary skill, set up by our Gal- 








lic neighbours, is not one of those merely vain pretensions in which they are 
often, and not perhaps unjustly, accused of indulging. Not only throughout | 
Europe, but in every part of the globe to which European civilization has ex- | 
tended, a French cook is regarded as the indispensable attribute of wealth and 
luxury. But the reputation for pre-eminence in the art of cookery, now so 
generally established by epicurean France, has at various times undergone 
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marked fluctuations, and has passed through the phases of decline and revival. 
The grand era of French cookery may be dated from the commencement of | 
the imperial régime, which gave birth to a new state of society, and with it 
created new fortunes and ranks. With the empire there arose in France a 
host of illustrious cooks, the precursors and tutors of the generation whose 
talents are now nobly developed in the banquets of the most distinguished Am- 
phytnons of Euroy e. 

The French revolution had its influence, not only on the art of cookery, but 
on the rank and condition of cooks. Before the revolution, a cook, however 
much his talents might progress, still remained a mere cook, in the common 
acceptation of the term,—that is to say, he was a domestic servant, only dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the household, inasmuch as his sphere of duty was 
confined to the kitchen. The revolution emancipated the cook from this de- 
graded position, and elevated him from the rank of servant to that of artist ; 
for cookery, in its present advanced stage of perfection, may truly be classed 
among the liberal arts. 

The gr professors who flourished at that period which, in the history of 
French cookery, may not unaptly be styled l'epoque de la renaissance, were 
Laguip:ere, Lasnes, Richaud, Robert, Riqiette, Viart, and Fouret. In this 
list we donot include Careme, for that celebrated man must be regarded in 
the light of a director rather than that of a creator. Careme, was suc 
cessively maitre d'hé/el to Prince Talleyrand, to the Emperor of Russia, and to 
King George IV., was a palisster of the very highest class, but not a first-rate 
cook. He has written less on cookery, regarded asa science, than on cookery 
viewed in its results. He was a better judge of cookery ready for the tab'e 
than of cookery in progress at the stove. In short, he understood what a d.n- 
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ner ought to be, better than how to prepare one. Careme was unquestionably 
a great man in his way, but the title of a great cook cannot justly be conceded 
to him. He was endowed with incomparable skill in the art of arranging de- 
tails, but he has scarcely left behind a receipt capable of practical application. 
There does not exist a potage or a sauce to which the name of Careme is at- 
tached ; whilst on the other hand, everv gastronome in Europe is familiar with 
the coulis of Laguipiére, the froids of Lasnes, the sauce Robert, the quenelles 
of Richaud, and the innumerable exquisite inventions, identified with the name 
of Viart. 

Caréme, who had studied under Bailly, Avice, Gendron, and the other 
famous pastrycooks of his day, broke the mould of the old school of pdtisserie. 
In this Reoknosk of the art of cookery he introduced the most valuable im- 
provements ; for example, those light puffed and ornamented pdtés, which form 
so distinguished a feature in decorative cookery. In fact, it was to the orna- 
mental portion of the art that Careme especially directed his study. Some of 
the most splendid dinners of modern times have owed their perfection in de- 
tail and artistical adornment to the fanciful genius of Careme. He could vary 
forms with marvellous dexterity, but his talent was not of a nature to suggest 
improvements in the more substantial department of the art. Careme, there- 
fore, in spite of the high encomium which Lady Morgan has thought fit to be- 
stow upon him, cannot be called a cook in the extended sense of the term. He 
was an able theorician, but not a practical man. He studied the cookery of 
the ancients, and explored old worm-eaten volumes in the Bibliotheque Royale, 
with the view of analyzing the composition of those luxurious banquets at 
which the Satraps of ancient Rome frequently swallowed the price of a whole 
province ata meil. His learned researches led him to the conclusion that 
Roman cookery, was flat, insipid, and flavourless. That Careme was a man of 
science, aman of theory, no one will attempt to deny; but it may be fairly 
questioned whether those qualities, however valuable, give him the advantage 
over Jess learned and lesss literary professors of the gastronomic art. It is in 
the kitchen and not in the study that the talents of a great cook must scek 
their true sphere of development. But from all that is here said, let it not be 
supposed that we undervalue Careme. We should admire him, were it only 
for the sake of his name, which forms so amusing a contrast to his profession. 
Yet whilst we grant him all the merit justly duc to him, and whilst we admit 
that he was a most able director of state dinners, we deny his claim to be 
styled a first-rate cook. 

Laguipiére, on the other hand, was 2 cook,—one whom Caréme himself has 
honoured with the title of :J/vstriows and great. A remarkable characteristic 
of his talent was the power of executing with facility the most difficult things. 
To him this peculiar aptitude was indispensably necessary; for being Napo- 
leon’s favourite cook, he accompanied the Emperor in his campaigns, and con- 
sequently he was often required to improvise a dinner on the shortest notice. 

But if Laguipiere was great at the Tuileries, he was sublime in the camp 
Even in the bivouac his ready and active talent enabled him to produce an in- 
finity of coulis, often better seasoned and flavoured than the most elaborate 
productions of the palace kitchen 

Napoleon was not a gourmand : indeed, he not unfrequently preferred plain 
and homely dishes to the most refined creations of Laguipiere’s skill. There 
was one thing with which the Emperornever could get bis cook to gratify him. 
Napoleon recollected having been in his youth very fond of a homely dish, 
scen only at the tables of the humbler class of French families, and known by 
the name of haricot de mouton, or hochepot. In spite of all objections, 
Napoleon determined to have this haricot de mouton introduced at the imperial 
tab'e 

He mentioned the matter to Laguipiere, and the great cook set to work. 
The Emperor wanted the dish in all its primitive simplicity; but the cook 
served up a haricot de mouton with so many aéditions and improvements, that 
Napoleon could trace in it no resemblance to the favourite dish which he had 
often partaken of at that early period of his life, when youth and a good ap- 
petite doubtless gave it 





additional relish 

At the Tuileries, Laguipiere was commander-in chief of the imperial kitch- 
ens, and he was a personage of no smali consequence. Under the old mon- 
archy, | M. de Ureteuil, and though much attached to Na- 
poleon, yet he sacredly revered the ancienregime. His dress varied but little 
from that worn in the reign of Louis XVI., and he kept up the practice of 
wearing hair-powder, a thing scarcely seen in France after the revolution. 

Laguip his valet dressed his hair, 
and he appeared in the kitchen only during an hour before déjewner, and an 
hour before dinner. 3ut in those intervals he performed the duties of a prac- 
tical cook. Every dish without exception came under his inspection: he 
tasted, corrected, and in short, gave the finishing touch, the master-stroke 
to all 

This eminent professor wrote no work on cookery ; but he has left behind 
him numerous pupils. Riquette and Fouret, of whom we shall by and by 
have occasion to speak, studied their art under the tuition of Laguipiere. So- 
vereigns and personages of the highest rank in every country when in want of 
a cook, appealed to the recommendation of Laguipiere, who thus scattered his 
pupils and ditfused his system throughout Europe. 

Laguipicre followed Napoleon in many of his campaigns. He accompa- 
nied his imperial master on his expedition to Russia, and had the honour of 
cooking inthe Kremlin. But, as might have been expected, the climate of 
Russia proved fatal to a man, the chief portion of whose life had been spent 
ina heated atmosphere, created by his own stoves and ovens. During a jour- 
ney in the fatal winter of 1812, Laguipiere was found frozen to death in his 
carriage. 

Next to him, Lasnes naturally takes rank. In the commencement of his 
fame, Lasnes was cook to the Duke de Ragusa (Marshal Marmont.) ‘The mar- 
shal resigned him to Cardinal Fesch, and the cardinal relinquished him in fa- 
vour of the viceroy of Italy. 

Lasnes was a great cook in every respect, but he was especially distinguish- 
ed in /es froids. Most of his receipts, which he communicated to his colleague 
Viart, are to be found in the “ Almanach Imperial.” 

During his abode in Milan, whither he removed on entering the service of 
the viceroy, Lasnes in some degree Italian zed his system of cookery, intro- 
ducing into it many piquant changes. Italian cookery considered simply in it- 
self, presents no particular attraction, but by the aid of judicious modifications 
it may be rendered excellent. 

Cambaceres, whose taste on all points relating to gastronomy was unques- 
tionable, was decidedly partial to the Gallo-Italian style of cookery. Unfortu- 
nately Lasnes did not live to work out his improvements completely and com- 
bine them in a perfect system. 

Richaud, or rather the two brothers Richaud, were only restaurateurs ; 
but they were men of first-rate merit, whose talent was not subservient to the 
mere love of gain. The brothers Richaud were the inventors of many cele- 
brated sauces, most of which they had made known before they established 
themselves in business. 

Richaud the elder, was cook to Barras, and was one of those who contri- 
buted to restore the fallen fame of the French school of cookery. The 
fetes of the Directory served as preludes to those of the Consulate and the 
Empire 

The Richauds established their restaurant soon after the overthrow of the 
Directory, and before that event had been succeeded by a sufficiently settled 
order of things. General Bonaparte was indeed First Consul, but he kept no 
court; the great state dignities were not yet created ; society which had been 
broken up by the Revolution, was not yet remodelled; and the finest houses 
in Paris were deserted and shut up. All the dinners of public bodies were 
given at the restaurant of the brothers Richaud ; and even the most distin- 
guished men of the day, when they wished to entertain a few friends at dinner, 
preferred assembling them at Richaud’s to inviting them to their own houses. 

The dinner given by the Legislative Body to General Bonaparte, in 1799, 
took place at Richaud's; that dinner has always been referred to by the bons 
vivans of the day, as a perfect model of recherché taste. 

Viart, who was a celebrated cook under the old regime, or rather about the 
close of it, perfected himself under the Richauds, to whose tutelage he was 
indebted for that skill which established his yreat repntation. 

Robert the elder (for there were likewise two of them,) was originally em- 
ployed in the imperial kitchens. He studied under Laguipiére, and was cele- 
brated for what are termed in cookery /es grands extraordinaires. When the 
great Parisian gaming-house le Cercle des Etrangers (the prototype of Crock- 
ford’s) was first opened, Robert quitted the service of the Emperor to superin- 
tend the grand dinners given in the above splendid establishment. The Cercle 
des Etrangers was at that time the resort of foreign princes and personages of 
the hichest rank, and the dinners were served in a style of unrivalled luxu- 
fiance. They were said to equal the dinners of Cambacéres, and higher praise 
couid not be pronounced on them 

Robert's younger brother, who was not so good a cook himself, had been 
in the service of Prince Talleyrand. He had directed his attention to a most 
important point in connexion with cookery, viz., the calculation of expenses. 

A first-rate cook cannot set down the items of his expenditure with the view 
of settling accounts with hisemployer. He must have a certain sum allowed 
him for the service of the table ; and it is his business to take care that the 
expense shall not exceed the prescribed limit. An experie nced cook ought to 
know not only the expense’of every dish, but also the cost of every ingiedient 
that enters Into Its composition In this branch of his art, Robert the younger 
excelled,and when the elder brother added a restaurant to the Cercle des Etran- 
gers, they both entered into parinership together 

Robert the elder is the inventor of many favourite dishes, aud the celebrated 
sauce which bears his name (the Sauce Robert) is known and esteemed all over 
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the world. There was something philosophic and philanthropic in the talent of 
Robert : he aimed at improvement in his art, not merely by rendering cookery 
more savoury, but by making it more wholesome. In so far as he succeeded 
in attaining this end, he rendered an invaluable service to the gourmand por- 
tion of mankind. ‘ 

Robert was devoted to his art, and he retained a partiality for it even in ad- 
vanced oldage His only daughter was married toa rich Paris bookseller ; and 
Robert, after he had retired from his profession, was accustomed to spend the 
summer season at a country house belonging to his son-in-law, some leagues 
from the capital. Robert was then so aged and infirm that he could with diffi- 
culty manage to walk round the garden once a day. He had a large easy- 
chair placed in the kitchen, and as svon as he was up, he seated himself there 
to py open the preparation of the déjeuner. That meal being ended, he 
took his walk round the garden, and then returned to his easy-chairto give the 
necessary directions for dinner. This was his routine during the latter years of 
his life, which terminated by a fit of apoplexy, and he breathed his last in his 
easy-chair. 

Riquette, who was the favourite cook of the Emperor Alexander, was the 
first who introduced French cookery into Russia. Riquette was a pupil of 
both Laguipiére and Caréme, whilst the former was in the service of Camba- 
céres, and the latter in that of Prince Talleyrand. The magnificent dinners 
Cree 07 Talleyrand at the Hotel des affaires Etrangers were the general theme 
of eulogy. 

Caréme used to say: ‘ Prince Talleyrand understands and respects the ge- 
nius of acook. No one is a more competent judge of what a dinner ought to 
be. He makes a fitting allowance for a liberal and well-regulated table without 
admitting of wasteful extravagance.” 

At the conclusion of the peace of Tilsit, the Emperor Alexander requested 
Napoleon to send to Paris or acompany of French actors and actresses, and 
a super-excellent French cook. 

Laguipiére, who was instructed te select the cook, recommended Riquette, 
who obtained the appointment, and gave the utmost satisfaction at the court 








of St. Petersburgh, where he realiz-d a very considerable fortune. When 
the Emperor Alexander was in Paris, in the year 1814, he resided in the Hotel 
of Prince Talleyrand. One day the prince asked the czar what he thought of 
Riquette. 

“He is one of the cleverest men I ever knew,” replied Alexander. ‘“ He 
taught us how to dine; an art of which we were totally ignorant before Ri- 
quette came to St. Petersburgh.” 

Viart and Fouret were the authors of the “ Cuisinier Imperial,” a work whose 
celebrity is proved by the fact of the numerous editions through which it has 
passed. It is still considered to be one of the very best treatises on the culi- 
nary art. 

Viart was a cook of long practical experience. In his youth he was in the 
service of M. de Segur, and he accompanied that celebrated man on his em- 
bassy to Russia in the reign of Catharine If. Viart also had the honour to be 
attached to the suite of the ambassador and the empress, on their romantic 
journey inthe Crimea. On his return to I’rance he perfected his talent under 
the best masters of his art, and acquired a high reputation. He made a se- 
cond visit to St. Petersburgh, and also visited London and Vienna, but he ul- 
timately settled in Paris. ‘The ** Cuisinier Imperial” is an abstract of the sys- 
tems of almost all the great cooks who were the predecessors and contempora- 
ries of Viart. 

Having realized an ample fortune, he had resolved on retiring from his pro- 
fessional avocations, when he was tempted to zevoke that determination at the 
urgent invitation of an English nobleman, the late Earl of Bridgewater. Viart 
at first declined the offer made to him, but Lord Bridgewater pressed him to 
name his own terms. Viart demanded a salary of 12,000 francs, a separate re- 
sidence besides that allotted to him in his lordship’s hotel, and moreover an ad- 
ditional allowance for his own table ; for Viart, who was a very abstemious man 
never partook of the luxurious dishes he prepared for others. He regularly 
took a plain dinner at an humble restaurant's in Paris. 

Viart’s decision and presence of mind were of admirable utility in helping 
him through those accidents and difficulties which so frequently occur in the 
career of a great cook Jn any dilemma, however formidable, his active inge- 
nuity readily suggested a remedy. 

He was very tond of playing at draughts, and to enjoy that amusement he | 
used to resort daily toa café situated at the corner of the Rue Richelieu, fa- 
cing the theatre Frangais. This place was much frequented by artists and li- 
terary men, to whose association Viart, who was a man of considerable gene- 
ral talent and information, was ré adily admitted : the author of the ** Cutsinier 
Imperial” might well lay claim to some share of literary distinction. In the 
café above alluded to Viart’s opinion was consulted on every dish the cooking 
of which demanded any peculiar art. He always gave advice with the most 
ready civility, and not u ifrequently he would ask for an apron, and going into 
the kitchen would render service in a practical way. One day the master of | 
the café had hung a ham to smoke in one of the chimneys. Shortly afterwards 
it was discovered that the ham had swelled and stopped the flue of the chim- | 
ney, and the smoke having no vent, diffused itself over the whole house. The 
ham was taken down, and the cook of the café pronounced it to be utterly spoil- | 
ed. Viart, who happened that moment to step in, examined it. He asked for 
a knife, and made an incision in the ham; it emitted an odour which caused 
the cook and the master of the café to stop their noses, but which Viart inhaled 
as though it had been the most delicious perfume. He declared the ham to 
be cured to the very point of perfection,and undertook to dress it himself. Next 
day it was served up, tricked out in the most coquettish garnish, and all who 
partook of it declared that never, in the memory of gourmand, was a finer ham 
tasted. 

After having laboured for the gratification of princes and nobles, Viart, who 
was a philanthropist in his way, became desirous of rendering his talents use- 
ful to the middle class of society, those to whom humble fortune renders the 
observance of economy indispensable. Viart accordingly commenced a work, 
the success of which would doubtless have eclipsed that of the ‘* Cuisinier Im- 
perial,” had he been enabled to complete it. Unfortunately he left it unfinish- 
ed at his death. Its object was to give explicit and detailed directions in the 
art of rifacimenti, so that by the help of numerous receipts, any cook of ordi- 
nary skill might be enabled to prepare a second excellent dinner from the re- 
mains of a first. 

We have already mentioned how Lord Bridgewater recompensed the servi- 
ces of Viart during his life time. The legacy which his lordship bequeathed to | 
his favourite took was curious and appropriate. It consisted of a casserole 
and a gridiron of silver, ornamented with the arms of the Bridgewater family 
engraved in relief, and the following device :—* a Monsieur Viart les bons es- 
tomacs reconnaissans.”’ 

Viart died in 1833. Long prior to his death he had fixed on his place of in- 
terment in Pére Lachaise, where he had a neat tomb constructed. ‘There was 
a singular clause in his will, by which he forbade his friends to attend his mor- 
tal remains to the grave; but directed that they should assemble at a particu- 
lar restawrateur’s, which he mentioned, and there dine together He settled 
all the arrangements of the dinner, and left 1000 francs to defray the ex- 
pense. The guests, who were all named in the will, amounted to twenty-five 
in number 

Fouret, the colleague of Viart, was recommended by Laguipiére to Murat, 
King of Naples. He was a most skilful cook, but he possessed no qualifications 
which distinguished him above those we have already noticed. After the death 
of Murat, Fouret removed to Paris and established a restaurant in the Rue St. 
Honoré. Nothing gratified Fouret so much asa due appreciation of his skill 
on the part of those who frequented his house, and he would willingly have 
given a dinner gratis to any one possessing the requisite taste and judgment 
to value and relish his gastronomic luxuries. It was amusing to see Fouret 
walking about and observing his customers as they sat at dinner. His counte- 
nance beamed with satisfaction when he saw a true gourmand evincing the re- 
lish of a connoisseur for the dishes of which he was partaking. If that same 
gourmand returned on the following day, Fouret would slip up to hun as he 
took his seat at table, and pointing to some particular dish, on which especial 
care had been bestowed, he would say ;—** Try that: you will find it excellent 
to-day.” ; ’ . 

_ The brothers Richaud realized large fortunes as restaurateurs, but it was du- 
ring the empire, a period when good dinners were well paid for. Circumstan- 
ces were ditlerent after the restoration, when Fouret opened his establishment. 
He provided too liberally for the price which the general frequeuters of restau- 
rants are disposed to pay. The consequence was he failed, and retired to Eng- 
land. 

We have now taken a brief review of all the most celebrated cooks of the 
nineteenth century. Doubtless many others, possessed of considerable talent 
might be named ; but those included in this notice, were true masters of their 
art. They founded the existing school of French cookery, and they are ora- | 
cles to whose precepts the present generation of cooks bow with reverential | 
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AF’ GilANISTAN. 
hocl = bei , i ? 
Ca rock ; being a personal Narrative of a Journey to, and Residence in, thot 
Cuy, in the Years 1835, 7,8. With numerouS Illustrations. By the late | 
Lt.-Col. Sir Alexander Burnes, C.B. &c.  8vo., pp. 398. J. Murray 
The sad interest attached to this volume, which is dedicated, with filial piety, 
by Sir A. Burnes to his father (16th May, 
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1841), would render any introduction | 


fo. us unned essary, even if the name of its lamented author were not a sufii-| | 


cient pasep F. to every description o! readers. We need only to say that it is| 
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full of matter such as his observant mind was sure to collect ; and that far be- 
yond the present time it must remain among the most chosen of our library 
treasures. In making a selection of what occurs to us as being most worthy 
of notice, in order to illustrate its general character, we shall pass on with the 
writer, and only stop where such objects are presented as claim our particular 
attention, leaving the intervening matters to be gathered from the narrative it- 
self. Sinde will thus be merely mentioned ; and the passage up the Indus,and 
sporting with the Ameers, also be omitted, except a small portion of conversa- 
tion with Noor Mahomed :— 

‘“‘ He asked if I had ever seen any river which could be compared with the 
Indus? [ replied that I had seen the Ganges, the Oxus, and the Nile ; but 
never any river so favourable for the ruler, the subject,and the merchant,as the 
Indus. ‘Most other countries, added I, ‘require rain, but Sinde can do with- 
out it.’ He said Sinde was a fine country, particularly the lower part of it; 
that rain always brought with it disease, and that they were better without it. 
The Ameer also told me that he had five histories of Sinde which he would 
give me—a promise, by the by, which he never fulfilled. He seemed tolerably 
conversant with the annals of his country, of the Soomras, and Sumas, and 
quoted the tradition of the Sund Rajas having captured Cutch by concealing 
themselves under grass. and entering one of the principal forts. These subjects 
drew him on to speak of his own ancestors, and their connexion with the Bri- 
tish government. He asked after Mr. Ellis, whom he said he remembered, 
adding that his abilities were great,and that a saying of his was often repeated by 
his father and uncles. When anative agent was tu be stationed in Sinde, the 
Ameers wished to fix him at Tatta. Mr. Ellis replied, ‘No; let him be un- 
der the shade of the Ameers;’ and Hydrabad became his residence. I give 
the foregoing as a specimen of the general tone of his conversation. We bade 
farewell to his highness on the 16th at Nasree, and proceeded to join our boats 
near Sehwun, the Ameer departing the same day for his capital : both parties, if 
protestations could be relied upon, delighted with the expedition, and with all 
its incidents and adventures.” 

Of native character we have the following :— 

“ The second ‘eed,’ or festival, happened while we were at Khyrpoor, and 
it gave us an opportunity of seeing the national dance of the aboriginal Sindees 
of the Mai or Myanee tribe, who subsist by fishing. ‘The women of the tribe 
all came dressed in holiday clothes, and, forming a circle round the musicians, 
moved in slow time, beating the ground and clapping their hands, which they 
raised above their heads. In marriages and festivals men and women join in 
the dance together. All these women were ona very large scale, thick set, 
and dark ; few were handsome, and tgeir ear and neck-ornaments were so large 
as to be unseemly. After this the prima donna of Khyrpoor, Jewun Bukhsh, 
entertained us with a ‘natch.’ This girl is a religious courtesan, who builds 
mosques and gives away large sums in charity ; her features were melancholy 
but handsome, and the shape of her feet peculiarly elegant. She and her sis- 
ters, beautiful girls also, exerted themselves to amuse us. They danced with 
naked swords and guns, personifying jealous husbands and ardent lovers, and 
fell at last, as it appeared to us, more from the effect of ardent spirits than from 
fatigue. ‘There was at this time, at Khyrpoor, a mission from the Brahooce 
chief of Keelat, and through it we opened a communication with the ruler of 
that country, Mehrab Khan, and his young son, who reside at Gundava ; and 
for a time this negotiation gave promise of being useful to us. ‘The vakcel, or 
agent, by name Ghoolam Nubee Khan, visited us in our camp, and we derived 
from him and his people much information. I shewed him some drawings of 
Asiatic costumes, which so delighted him that he actually leaped for joy. On 
seeing the portrait of Runject Sing, he ejaculated, ‘Are you then so little and 
so blind, and yet trouble the world so much?’ On turning over to a Eusoophaye 
of Peshawur he exclaimed, ‘ And you, you wretch! why don't you cut out the 
sikh’s heart?’ and then, placing the one picture before the other, he continued, 
‘ Look at the diminutive infidel,—look at him,—kill him! Would you not like 
to be as near him as you are now?’ All this was said with an energy that made 
It amusingly ridiculous.” 

The Sikhs have recently shewn that the estimate made of them by Sir Alex. 
Burnes was perfectly well founded; but from the paramount interest of the 
place (whence we can revert hereafter to the earlier parts of the journey,) we 
will go at once to Cabool, which the mission entered on the 20th September ; 
and poor Burnes, little dreaming of the future tragedy to be enacted there,says, 


curious account of that ancient city. A third, the ‘Ujuib ool tubukat,’ was 
compiled from eight other works, chiefly relating to subjects of geography. All 
these I forwarded to the Geographical Society of Bombay, an institution which 
from its position is peculiarly calculated to follow out such inquiries ; but in- 
deed it is impossible that any Oriental society, whatever its specific objects may 
be, should be indifferent to the literature of men ‘ whose emulation diffused the 
taste and the rewards of science from Samarcand and Bokhara, to Fez and 
Cordova.’ In the absence of historical truth we sought, with redoubled inte- 
| rest, to obtaina knowledge of the language and dialects of this country. To 
these a very valuable and detailed memorandum sent by General Court, and, I 
believe, received from the lamented M. Jacqueb, at Paris,directed our attention 
| and assisted us greatly. Of the specimens of the Kaffir and Pushye dialects I 
_ have already spoken. Lieutenant Lecch undertook the preparation of vocabu- 
| laries and grammars of most of the languages to the west of the Indus, the 
| Brahooee, Beloochee, Punjaubee, and Pooshtoo, together with the Burukee, 
| Lughmanee, Cashgaree, &c. The language of the Brahooees was found to 
| differ essentially from that of the Beloochees. The Burukee, or Kanigramee, 
| spoken by the people of Logur, has an affinity to Persian, although those using 
| it claim a descent from Arabia, and assert that they entered the country with 
| Sultan Mahmood. The dialects of Lughman, Cashgar, and Deer, as well as 
the Puschye, are found to be cognate with languages of Sanserit origin and 
| Hindoo stock. ‘The Arabs of Cabool have altogether lost their native lan- 
| guage : this is also the case with the Calmucks introduced from Northern Asia, 
_ although the kings of Cabool at one time gave great encouragement to that 
race, and were accustomed to make them a present of a sum of money on the 
birth of eachchild. 

‘+ But to proceed to other matters. The gallant struggles made for the inde- 
pendence of Herat by the Affyhans, guided by our able and courageous coun- 
tryman, Lieut. Eldred Pottinger, now a major, and companion of the Bath, pro- 
duced good effects for a time at Cabool ; but these unhappily were not lasting. 
If I had become a convert to the Affghan belief in dreams, I should have had, 
during every week of my residence. proofs of our ultimate success and supre- 
macy In the country; and it will not, perhaps, be now read without interest, 
that on the 17th of January, 1838, the ‘ Moojawar,’ or guardian of the tomb 
of the Emperor Baber, waited upon me, and stated, with much solemnity, that 
‘he had on the preceding night seen in a dream the Firingees seated on Ba- 
ber’s grave, receiving the salutations of the Affghans.'. The ulterior results of 
our dominion he, however, could not precisely tell, as he was unfortunately 
awakened by the call of the crier for morning prayers. Another Affghan from 
Candahar, who called upon me one day, said. * You stand aloof from us; but 
you will be unable to continue this course : cur country is good, but it is with- 
out # head ; and, like a beautiful widow, it voluntarily avows her attachment 
to you, and you cannot refuse to accept her as a wife.’ All my visitors, how- 
ever, were not so complimentary. An Affshan, who had seen India, was speak- 
ing of our administration of justice; and I endeavoured to gather from him 
what he considered to be the defects of our Indian rule, as far as they affected 
his own class. which was that of a merchant. He answered me, according to 
the Asiatic fashion, by a proverb: ‘ Give us a new life, and the patience of Job, 
and then all will be well.’ This satire on the tardiness of our courts of jus- 
tice, coming as it does from far Cabool, may, perhaps, not be entirely without 
its effect. If, however, an Affghan complains of endurance being necessary 
to those who are so unfortunate as to be embayed in legal proceedings, what 
would an Englishman think of the trials of patience which the Kuzzilbashes of 
Cabool have voluntarily imposed upon themselves, and of which I had excel- 
lent opportunities of judging at this crisis?’ Nearly all the secretaries of the 
country are of this persuasion, so that the correspondence is in their hands. In 
all their written accounts, the defence of Herat, although the siege was con- 
ducted by the King of Persia himself, was described as the resistance of men 
true to God against wretches. ‘The Persians were styled infidels and here- 
tics; and the slaughter of a few of them recited as a triumph, while prayers 
were offered up for their destruction, and joyful expectations expressed that 
they would be annihilated. The letters containing these opinions are not only 
read in Cabool by Persian secretaries, but are answered by them in the same 
style, although it be perfectly known that they are of the very class on whose 
devoted heads so much obloquy is poured by the Sonee Affghans. The situation 
of the Kuzzilbashes of Cabool seems a good deal to resemble that of the Copts 





we “were received with great pomp and splendour by a fine body of Affghan 
cavalry, led by the Ameer’s son, Akbar Khan. He did me the honour to place | 
ine upon the same elephaat upon which he himself rode, and conducted us to | 
his father’s court, whose reception of us was most cordial. A spacious garden, | 
close by the palace and inside the Bala-Hissar of Cabool, was allotted to the | 
mission at their place of residence.” | 


in Egypt: they lead much the same sort of life, and hold a similar station in 
society. Power and influence console both races for the hard words and rough 
usages of their employers. An Affghan Moollah asked me if we had any dis- 
tinction of Soonees and Shiahs in our cfeed! [| told him that we had varicus 
sects, and explained the difference of opinion between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants. He at once observed. that * 1t was not a stock ora stone that was 


A striking likeness of Dost Mahommed Khan ornaments this page ; and re- | an idol; it was what man worshipped, be it money or be it flesh.’ T had not 


specting him we are told :— 


| expected such sentiments from a Mahomedan. I must also mention an obser- 
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‘* As we passed throughthe city some of the people cried out, ‘Take care | vation of the same man as to the professors of Christianity. _ He said, ‘We 
of Cabool!’ ‘Do not destroy Cabool!’ and wherever we wentin this fine, | were called ‘Nussaree,’ or * Nazarenes,’ because we had given assistance 
bustling place, we were saluted with acordial welcome. Oar visits were soon IK nusrat’) to Christ.” I ventured to tell him that our Saviour was born at 


returned, both by the Ameer and his brother the Nawab. Power frequently 
spoils men; but with Dost Mahommed neither the increase of it,nor his new title 
of ameer, seems to have done him any harm. He seemed even more alert and 
full of intelligence than when I last saw him In reply to my inquiries regard- | 
ing the descent of the Affghans from the Jews, he said, ‘ Why, we marry a bro- 
thers’s wife, and give a daughter no inheritance ;—are we not, therefore, of the | 
children of Israel !’ Speaking afterwards on our English law of inheritance, | 
and of a daughter sharing with a son, the Ameer observed, that it must have | 
originated from the respect paid by Christians to the Virgin Mary. I did not | 
deem it court etiquette to inform him that it was unnecessary to go so far to | 
tind a reason for an act of common justice.” * * 

“The ancient history of Cabool itself is unsatisfactory. The people them- 
selves refer you to Noah’s two sons, Cakool and Habool,as the founders of their 
race, who, they say, quarrelled about the name of the place, and at length 
agreed to form it by taking a syllable from each name, herce Ca-bool. The 
Hyndoos assert that the ruler who was overthrown by the Maliomedans, and 
known by the name of ‘ Urj,’ the fourth in descent from Vikramyect; but no 
history brings Vikram so near our time as this. ‘ Urj,’ is said by some so have 
been a Gubr,or fire-worshipper,and to have had two brothers Silur and Toor: he is 
also sometimes named Cabool Shah. At Cabool, I met with the following pas- 
sage in a work which treats of its conquest by the Mahomedans, who state it | 
to have been under their rule for 1240 years :—‘ The army marched and en- 
camped before Cabool. Cabool Shah, also well known by the name of Un), 
came out to meet the Mahomedan force, commanded by Abdool Ruhman, and, 
having fought a very severe battle, returned to the city, and never again left it. 
Abdool Rahman fought with the besciged for a whole year, and evcountered 
great hardships in taking the citadel (hissar): but at last took it by the sword, 
slaying many soldiers, and capturing their wives and children Cabool Shah, 
the king, was brought a prisoner before the general, who ordered him to be put 
to death on the spot : but he read the Mahomedan creed (Kuluma) and became 
a Moslem, when Abdool Ruhman honoured him highly. Abdool Ruhman then 
ordered all the booty of Cabool and Scjistan to be brought forth; one-fifth of 
this plunder he sent home by his servant Ameer, with a letter announcing his 
victory.’ Oriental historians further describe Cabool as one of seven cities 
built by Hushung, son of Syamuk, son of Kyamvors ; the other six being Ta- 
bristan, Isfahan, Old Merve, Babool, Candahar, and Mudayar. The extract | 
have given goes to prove the hissar, or bala hissar, of Cabool, to be a far more 
ancient edifice than the time of the Chaghties, or their Mahomedan predeces- 
sors. Modern Cabool is given to the days of Sultan Mahmood ; but the ancient 
city is said to have stood on the same hills as those on which the present one is 
built, only to the south of the citadel, and where the Armenian and other bury- 
lng-grounds now are. In acountry where earthquakes are so frequent, we 
need not to be surprised at finding no remains of ancient architecture; there 
are not four substantial houses in the present town ; and if any accident hap- 
pened to it, few traces would remain to later ages. In the locality pointed out 
as that of the ancient city, many colossal idols are dug up: they are of mud, 
with a coating of red paint, and fall to pieces on the touch; bits of them were 
frequently brought tome. These relics carry us back, without doubt, to the 
Hindoo age. ‘The coins found in and about Cabool have Hindoo devices 
on them ; yet in the face of this evidence, many of the modern inhabitants of 
that caste will tell you, that their emigration from India took place at a very re- 
mote date. Whilst we were in Cabool, an earthen vessel filled with silver 
coins, all of one type, was disinterred at Shukurduru. in Koh-damun. Mr. P’rin- 
sep calls these coins Indo-Sussanian, and he deciphered that Pehlevi Sanscrit 
legends upon them. But throughout all this country there are Hindoo remains. 
At Ali Musyid, in Kyber, when they were erecting a new fort, they dug up a 
small tablet of red stone, three inches square, on which was sculptured a group 
of four persons, and two deer, surrounding a seated figure: the style o 
its execution was good. I imagine that the principal personage represented |s 
Boodh, a scarf being thrown over the left shoulder, as in the figures at Bamian : 
the ears were pendent, and the tiara large. Gurdez is always referred to as a 
place of antiquity in Cabool, and is still of some importance, the fortiticatio 
beg built of huge stones, with a deep ditch. Between it and Ghuzni ther 
are the ruins of a large town, called Khurwar, which seems to have stood on an 


extensive plain, like Begram ; and from this place also many coins were pro- 
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‘1 was not fortunate enough to find any written records regarding Cabool, 
yr does it appear that any such exist. In my search, however, [ obtained some 
ous works on the geography of this and the neighbouring countries. Une 
these, styled * Moosalik ure Moomalish,’ had twenty-one manuscript maps 
nit, acco:npanied by chapters containing detailed descriptions. Another, called 
the ‘Juma ool insab,’ and which was brought from Balkh, gave a minute and 


' 


Nazareth ; and that a much simpler explanation of the term could therefore be 
given; but it is not an casy matter to convince a Mahomedan doctor of an er- 
ror in his opinions, founded as they are on the prejudices of education. 

‘IT was agreeably surprised by the mildness of the winter at Cabool, after 


| all that [ had been told of its severity ; but it appears that this year the wea- 


ther had been unusually temperate. ‘The people have no knowledge of light- 
ing their apartments, except by means of oil-paper or cloth; and it was not 
without great surprise that they saw me cause the quicksilver to be rubbed off 
mirrors, which we purchased in their bazaar, and the glass fitted into window- 
frames. Although this glass had been brought all the way from Moscow, it 


| cost little more than half a rupee for a large-sized pane. ‘The comfort which 


[ thus so cheaply obtained led some of the Khans to imitate my plan for keep- 
ing out the cold. By the 26th of February, the willow, or ‘ bedee mishk,’ had 
blossomed ; on the 11th of March, the first flower of spring, or the ‘ so-sun,’ a 


| kind of small sweet-smelling iris, made its ay pearance ; and on the Ist of April, 
| the apricots showed their blossoms. Nevertheless it snowed on the 27th of 


March; and tradition states that Ghuzni was destroyed by snow, nine days and 
a half after the vernal equinox. The cold was not so intense, even in the 
depth of winter, as to prevent me from riding out, my horse being ice-shod ; 
but experience has since proved to me that the severity of the winter in Cabool 
differs very greatly in different years. During winter the bazaars are well filled; but 
in the country the people literally do nothing. ‘They sit outside their forts wrap- 
ped up in sheepskins,and basking in the sun,which is always warm and agreeable. 
If there were any manufactures in the country, the people might employ them- 
selves well and usefully during the cold season; but at present their days are 
unprofitably passed in relating stories and adventures. From so much idleness, 
one is disposed to infer favourably of the natural resources of the country, and 
of the mildness of its government. I remember to have met with the remark 
in a late number of the Westminster Review, ‘that a despotic nation can only 
be great during a career of victory ;’ but, however true this may be as an ab- 
stract principle, in Affghanistan at least we see that a cessation from conquest 
has not been followed by ruin; and that if g eatness has left this people, they 
still retain a large share of comfort and enjoyment, although the splendour of 
their monarchy be no more. ‘The Atighan invasions of India were not made 
by open warfare : they were as the prowling of wild beasts after their prey ; 
and, like them, the invaders were contented secretly, and by surprise, to ob- 
tain their spoil and drag it back into their dens. Happily, neither the Affghan, 
nor his neighbour the ‘T'artar, any longer dares to ravage the land. British 
supremacy now hems them within therr own limits ; and the vast power which 
we have established brings these nations as suitors for our alliance, instead of 
invaders of ourterritory. It will compel a restless people, and in a degree it 
has already done so, to fall back upun their own resources, and must in time 
lead to the development of many elements of power and happiness which have 
long lain neglected in their fine country ‘The impatience of an Affghan is 
proverbial. He has a homely expression, * Not to use the wager of the knife’ 
(shurt i karun), that is, to seek to cut his melon before he buys it; but his con- 
duct is at variance with his proverb. Greater reforms have, however, been 
made in society than that of weaning an Affghan from his evil habits; time and 
circumstances have rendered them familiar to him, and tine and circumstances 
inay also efface them 

“The ruler of Cabool, Dost Mahommed Khan, partook at this time of the 
impatience common to his nation; and some may perhaps say, not without 
sutlicient cause. Herat was closely besieged by Persia. Should it fall, the 
danger to Candahar and Cabool was apparent ; should it be successful, and re- 
pulse Persia, that danger still existed to Cabool. The British government, 
confident in the success of its measures in Persia, placed no value on Atfghan 
tlliance. Fear, therefore, overtook Dost Mahommed, and it was seconded by 
ippeals to his interest ; and thus two of the most powerful motives which in- 
fluence the human mind inclined the chief to look for support to the west in- 
stead of the east. Having clearly ascertained that such were his views, there 
was no room for doubt as to the line of conduct which it was expedient for 
ne to adopt; and I accordingly intim ited to him my intention of returning to 
india. He expressed great regret at my decision ; and when, on the 26th of 
\pril, I finally quitted Cabool, he was profuse tn his professions of personal 
riendship and regard. Mr. Masson accompan ed me, as he conceived that 
iis position in Cabool would not be safe after my departure, and under the cir- 
sumstances which led to it. We reached the Julalabad on the 30:h of April, 
ind were hospitably received by the Ameer’s son, Akbar Khan, and by whom, 
ts I have before mentioned, I had been received with great pomp and splendour 
m entering Cabool on the 20th of S« ptember. J was anxious to examine the 
river of Cabool. and resolved, therefore, to descend it upon rafts: two days 
were spent in their preparation. More pains were bestowed to effect this tham 
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Thad anticipated. About eighty skins were used for each raft; but only a 
fourih part of these were inflated ; the rest were stuffed with straw, spars were 
placed across, and the whole bound together by a floating frame-work. When 
the paddles are used, the motion of the raft is circular, the great object being 
to keepit in force of the stream. On the 3d of May we set sail, and reached 
Lalpoor, which is half-way to Peshawur, in seven hours: here we halted for 
the night, and were hospitably entertained by the Momund chief. Next day 
we prosecuted our voyage, and in eight hours reached Muttee, in the plain of 
Palanan where there were elephants, palanquins, and horses, waiting to con- 
vey us tothe hospitable mansion of General Avitable. The excitement in des- 
cending the river of Cabool is greater than the danger; nevertheless consider- 
able care and dexterity are required to avoid the projecting rocks, and the whirl- 

which they form. We were caught in one of them, called Fuzl: one 
raft revolved in it for two hours ; and it was only extricated by the united ex- 
ertions of the crews of the other rafts. The Camel's Neck, or the far-famed 
* Shoothur Gurdun,’ presented an appearance, as we approached it, so grand 
and impressive, that it will never be effaced from my memory. We had drop- 
ped down the river for half an hour under heavy clouds ; precipitous rocks rose 
some thousand feet high on either side; and the stream was deep and glassy. 
At length we saw, at the termination of a long vista which lay before us, the 
water boiling, or rather heaving itself up. Before we reached this point the 
rain fell in torrents, the lightning flashed, and tremendous claps of thunder re- 
verberated from cliff to cliff. In the midst of this storm we passed down the 
rapids, the water dashing wildly upon us, and the wind roaring and _ hissing 
through the chasm. The scene altogether was sublime, almost terrific. On 
the banks of the river the villagers were washing the sand for gold in the usual 
manner, the operation being carried on in wooden trays. | heard from them 
that in the Oxus and its tributaries it is usual to spread out and fix bushy sheep- 
skins in the bed of the river ; and the water, as it passes over them, leaves the 
pure particles of gold, free from extraneous substances ; the skins are then 
dried in the sun, and the precious metal collected from them. If I remem- 
ber rightly, a similar plan was adopted by some of the nations of anti- 
quity.” 





GABRIELLE DE BELLE-ISLE.—A TALE. 
Taken from the Drama of Alexander Dumas.* 
CHAPTER 1.—THE COURT LOVERS. 

The Marchioness de Prie sat in her boudoir, completing her toilette, and her 
maid, Mariette, was unsealing the letters which had that morning arrived from 
Paris to Chantilly, at which latter place she was at present residing. 

“Go at once to the signature, Mariette,” said the impatient Marchioness to 
her maid, who had begun to read the epistle she had opened. ‘* Go at once to 
the signature. ‘The name will tell us all—will tell us at ouce what the writer 
wants. Know you not that every one of those letters is addressed not to me 
myself, the Marchioness de Prie, but merely to the favourite of the Duke 
de Bourbon, minister of Louis XV.? Therefore burn them in all haste—burn 
them.” 

Mariette, as she opened the letters, read the signatures—‘ M. de Noel.” 

“* Burn it,” said the Marchioness, as she adjusted her ringlets in the glass. 

“M. de Duras.” 

* Burn.” 

““M. D’Aumont.” 

“‘Burn—burn. Now,is there none from the Duke de Richelieu?” 

“None. They are all burnt. Permit me to hope,” said Mariette after a 
short pause, ‘ that Madame has no inquietude with respect to the Duke de Ri- 
chelieu.” 

‘Oh, Mariette, be assured on that point,”’ replied her ladyship ; ‘‘ and more- 
over, the Duke, I know, is faithful.” 

“ Faithful, and at Paris!” 

“ Yes, faithful ; and though he is absent I am satisfied of it. Come, you in- 
quisitive one, you shall be convinced. Look here, Mariette,”—and she drew 
from a silken purse, beautifully embroidered, the half of a gold sequin. ‘* When 
he returns me the other half—but not till then ; do you understand ?” 

* Oh, a love token !”" said the maid. 

“A love token, if you will. Know, Mariette, that with people of refinement, 
the greatest misery is, not to lose the love of another, but to be still loved when 
one has ceased to feel the passion.” 

“A profound sentiment, madam !’ 

* Well, the Duke and myself resolved. that, under no pretext whatever, 
should our tender enjoyment become a source of chagrin and embarrassment. 
Therefore it was that, breaking the sequin in two, we each tock half, and agreed 
that the first who ceased to love should forthwith send their moiety to the other, 
and that the recipient should accept of the present without a single word of re- 
proach. The Duke has not yet sent his half.” 

Mariette was delighted with an expedient which saved both parties a world of 
pain, of doubt, and explanation. Her comments, however, were cut short by 
the arrival of the Duke de Richelieu himself. She very wisely retired. 

“From Paris?” said the Marchioness. 

“This moment have I dismounted,” said the Duke, who begged that the 
ardour of his attachment might excuse the travelling-dress in which he made 
his appearance. 

The excuse was accepted. 

“ But you have been absent,”” pursued the Marchioness, “‘ for eight days, and 
your furlough extended only to five.” 

The Duke had abundant reasons to give, and to lament, for this prolonged 
absence. He also had his tender reproaches to make. Not a line had he re- 
ecived—not a single billet—not one word of love. Up to that very day he had 
never seen the handwriting of his beautiful Marchioness. 

For this she, in return, had a sufficient justification. Was the Duke a diplo- 
matist, and would he have her, the favourite of a minister, commit hersell by 
writing, and put it in the power of any one who should obtain the letter to ruin 
her fortunes and procure her disgrace at court ! 

The argument was irresistible. *‘ However, you love me still?!’’ said the 
Duke, with the most bewitching pathos. 

“Oh, do not doubt of it,’ was the reply. ‘ And you?” 

‘Oh, to distraction !” and he devoutly kissed her fair hand. ‘ Permit me,” 
he continued, “though you do not write, to present you with these tablets. 
They are the newest and prettiest things I could find at Paris.”’ 

“ And my own arms, | sce, are engraved on them,” said the Marchioness, as 
she took his elegant present. Decidedly, thought she, they were procured for 
no other than myself. ‘The Duke is faithful still. * But I,” she continued, 
‘have not been forgetful. I have, in your absence, worked for you this em- 
broidered purse.” 

“ With my own initials on it !" observed the Duke, as he delightedly accept- 
ed the flattering gift. Without a doubt, thought he, it was worked expressly 
forme. The Marchioness is faithful still. But some engagement now pressed, 
and it was necessary that the Duke should for a short time deprive himself of 
that society by which he lived. - He rose, and took his leave 

“ Let me see,” said the Marchioness, as soon as his back was turned, “ what 
love-verses the poor Duke has been writing in these tablets.” She opened 
them—there dropt out the half sequin! 

“The poor Marchioness !” said the Duke, as he left the apartment, tossing 
the embroidered purse in his hand. ‘ She dotes on me, it seems.” ‘There was 
something in the purse. He opened it—there fel] out the half sequin! 

The Marchioness, holding the broken sequin in one hand and the tablets in 
the other, naturally turned towards the door through which the Duke had just 
departed. ‘There stood the Duke, who had returned, holding his embroidered 
purse in one hand, and displaying his broken sequin in the other. 

The effect was irresistible. ‘They both burst into laughter. -At all events 
there was a miraculous sympathy between them. They again sat down toge- 
ther. Mutual re!ease—mutual confidence. They were formed for friendship 
if not for love. They would assist each other in the new schemes, the new 
affections, which had sprung up in that eight days of absence. 

On whom the /ady’s constancy was next fixed we shall not inquire ; the object 
of the Duke de Richelieu’s devotion our next chapter will disclose. 





CHAPTER I1.—THE WAGER. 

Gabrielle de Belle-Isle was a young girl of noble family, who had come from 
Brittany to obtain the pardon ard relea-e of her father, then a prisoner in the 
Bastile. Fortune, which had thus cruelly deprived her of her parent, had en- 
deavoured to make some compensation in the devoted attachment of a lover, 
the Chevalier D’Aub.gny, a young officer whose affection was, on her part, re- 
turned with an equal erdour. Their union was delayed only by that generous 
repugnance which she felt to secure her own happiness, whilst her father still 
jay in his miserable continement. 

Now, it was precisely to the Marchioness de Prie, the favourite of the Duk« 
de Bourbon, Prime Minister of Louis XV., that Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle had 
been recommended to apply. She had left Paris, where she had been prosecut- 
ing her suit, and had come to Chantilly for this purpose. It was after having 
seen the beautiful Belle-Isle at the court, that the Duke de Richelieu bought 
those tablets he presented to the Marchioness : he now followed her to Chantilly. 





* The best piays of M. Dumas appear to us, not withstanding their dramatic form, to 
be more noveis than dramas. They partake mure o1 the vivacily the surprise, the ex 
cited curiosity of the novel, than of thal peetic devel pment of feeling and character 
which distinguish ihe drama. M Lumas, and some others of bis countrymen, speak 
moch of Shatspear-., but eeic lospiration noght be rather traced to the worksol Si 
Waiter Scour. We «ff hu apology, herefure,to M. Dut for making suse of 
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And the Duke was still further induced to 1 
Gabrielle, by a circumstance which occurred the morning after his return to 
Chantilly. Richelieu, D’Aumont, D’Auvray, and some other noblemen, were 
lounging together in a room devoted to play. ‘‘ The ladies of Chantilly,” said 
the Duke, in reply to some assertion that had been made by D'Aumont, ‘are 
become, you say, quite savagely virtuous, wild, untameable. Well, I will lay 
a wager of a thousand louis—five hundred with you D'Aumont, and five hun- 
dred with D’Auvray—that I will obtain a rendezvous from the first woman we 
meet as we leave this place, be it maid, wife, or widow, and that in the space of 
twenty-four hours.” 

‘« Be precise,” said D’Aumont. ‘ What proof are we to have of the felici- 
tous nature of your rendezvous !” 

“Tt shall be at midnight—in her own chamber—and I will drop you down a 
note in my own handwriting from her window into the street.” 

“Done!” and the wager was accepted. 

“ But hold !”” said the Duke, “the subject of this experiment—it must be a 
pretty woman.” 

The justice of this condition was at once admitted. Success itself was not 
to be made a penalty ; the Duke was not to be driven to the loss of his wager 
as the more agreeable alternative. 

They moved towards the door, and had no sooner reached the threshold than 
Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle was seen to pass on her way to the Marchioness 
de Prie. Without contradiction, she had become the legitimate object of the 
wager. 

A young officer who had been present when the bet was made, and who had 
followed the group with his eye as they left the room, now stepped forward. ‘I 
claim,” said he, ‘to take this wager with the Duke.” 

“ Pray, on what ground !” said D’Aumont and his associate in the bet. 

‘“‘T am about to marry that lady whom the Duke is to dishonour within twen- 
ty-four hours.” Jt was D’Aubigny who spoke. 

Such a claim could not very well be gainsaid, and the Duke de Richelieu, 
with the greatest politeness imaginable, transferred his wager of a thousand 
louis to the Chevalier D’Aubigny. 

Gabrielle de Belle-Isle was passing, we have said, to the Marchioness de 
Prie. She had already had one interview with that lady—had been received 
with kindness—and pressed to exchange her habitation at a hotel for an apart- 
ment inher house. To the Marchioness the Duke also directed his steps. 

‘“* And you really have laid such a wager as this !’’ said the Marchioness, after 
the Duke had, in a private ¢éte-a-té/e related the adventure. ‘ What madness! 
And you come to me to help you!” 

‘«Ts it a reputation for wisdom, lady, that I, the Duke de Richelieu, have to 
sustain? I have laid this wager, and you, my dear Marchioness, will assist me 
in winning it. The fair Gabrielle has a suit at court; the liberation of her fa- 
ther from the Bastile ; let her apply to me. Her suit shall prosper, And then 
—common gratitude, common justice, you know, indicates a return.” 

** You will use no other means than these—no violence—no drugs ?” 

The Duke pledged himself to fair means, and something like a treaty of al- 
liance was concluded between them. 

Accordingly, the Duke had no sooner left than the Marchioness entered into 
a conversation with Beile-Isle ; wherein she explained that her own influence 
with the minister was inadequate to remove those prejudices which he had 
taken up against her unfortunate father, and counselled her to have recourse to 
one whose power to serve her was far greater. ‘The Duke de Richelieu—could 
he be persuaded to undertake her suit—would assuredly prevail. And fortu- 
nately he was now at Chantilly. 

The unsuspecting Gabrielle was consoled at hearing that the name of this 
powerful patron was Richelieu. She had already encountered him at Paris, and 
he had been so kind and courteons. 

** You shall write to him,” said the Marchioness, ‘ and request an interview 
with him here.” 

“ But is it altogether fitting 7—will it not be subject to misconstruction !” 
said the timid petitioner. 

‘“‘ Surely the motive will be sufficient explamation to the most malicious of 
creatures,” replied her experienced adviser. ‘* Come, sit down and write, and 
I will see it safely delivered into his hands.” 

Gabrielle de Belle-Isle did as she was directed, and the Marchioness depart- 
ed with the letter. The amiable Marchioness, she not only delivered the billet 
from her own carriage, but she previously took the pains io re-write it with her 
own hand, (which she might safely do, as the Duke had never been favoured 
with any specimens of her penmanship,) and in her transcript of the letter she 
added a few phrases, to give it, we will presume, a more elegant and touching 
eloquence. 

When the Duke de Richelieu received this note, he was surprised to find his 
scheme succeeding so rapidly. The beautiful Bell-Isle, whilst claiming his as- 
sistance in the liberation of her father, seemed to promise an almost boundless 
gratitude to her benefactor. Why, the reward he meditated for his services, 
must be, thought he, as familiar to the imagination of the lady as to his own. 
The interview, we need not say, was granted. The Duke met the fair Belle- 
Isle—heard her story throughout—sympathized with her affliction—promised 
her redress—and obtained permission to wait on her, though it might be late in 
the evening, to bring her word how far his intercession had availed. The wager 
was as good as won. 

What was the Marchioness about? Was she really so philosophical in her 
attachments that she could lend her aid, in this disinterested manner, to the 
projects of one just released from her own bondage? One would think that she 
would feel a natural, irresistible pleasure in baulking any such project as that 
which the Duke at present entertained. The next step she took may probably 
enlighten us on that head. 

“Js it long, my dear Gabrielle, 
‘since you saw your father?” 
“Three years. I have not seen him,” she answered, with tears in her eyes, 
‘* since he was imprisoned.” 

** And have you not in all that time solicited permission to see him?” 

“Oh, yes—often! I have prayed, begged, entreated, but they would not 
hear me. They would not let a daughter—a weak, resistless, powerless girl 
—what unnecessary cruelty !—throw herself into the arms of her father.” 

“And you would be happy to see him?” 

**Can you ask ?” ; 

“And she who procured for you this indulgence, could she count on you 
discretion?” 

Gabrielle was ready to promise any thing. In the tumult which this sudden 
hope had raised in her mind, she sank on her knees before the Marchioness, 
entreating her, if she really had it in her power, to grant her this inestimable 
favour 

‘Hear me,” said that lady, raising the excited and weeping girl from the 
ground. ‘ ‘The governor of the Bastile is a friend of mine, and I van give you 
a letter to him, which will open for you the prison of your father. But I do 
this without the knowledge of the Duke de Bourbou, whose power indeed it is 
that 1am using. ‘The whole transaction must be kept a secret, otherwise it 
might prove the ruin of the Duke, and serve to aggravate the hard condition of 
your father. Swear to me that as long as the Duke de Bourbon is minister, 
you will conceal this interview from every one.” 


” 


she said in a tone of profoundest sympathy, 


De Belle-Isle promised religiously, that as long as the Duke de Bourbon was 
minister no one should know that she had been admitted to the presence of her 
father. ‘* And when shall | see him?” she exclaimed. 

“ This very night,’ was the reply. ‘* You shall leave Chantilly this evening 
at ten o'clock. You will travel in my carriage; every body who meets it 
will know that it is my equipage, and will suppose that [amin it. You can 
stay with your father for the space of three hours, and return here before any 
of the domestics have risen. To all the world it must seem that you have 
passed the night under this roof.” 

The Marchioness left to give the necessary directions, and D'Aubigny was 

now ushered intothe room. Gabrielle had no little difficulty in repressing her 
emotions ; it was a cruel effort to conceal her glad anticipations from her lover. 
D’Aubigny, on the other hand, entered with anxiety depicted on his counten- 
ance. Jt was no enviable condition in which he found himself, after having 
taken up the wager of the Duke de Richelieu upon the honour of the very lady 
to whom he was betrothed. Not that he feared for the fidelity or virtue of his 
Gabrielle, but he was alarmed when he reflected on the deceit and stratagem 
which the Duke might practise—a man known to be full of resources, and de- 
void of all scruple in affairs of this description. He came with the intention, so 
far as this was possible, of putting Gabrielle on her guard. 
“Oh, my dear D’Aubigny !” she exclaimed, incapable of concealing all her 
gladness of heart, though not permitted to explain the immediate cause of it, 
‘““my dear D’Aubigny, I am full of hope. Since I have come to Chantilly 
every thing has prospered with me. Oh, why do people perpetually abuse the 
court, and malign all courtiers as being envious and deceitful! I have address 
ed myself to two persons here, and one acts towards me like a bosom friend, 
and the other is kind to me as a brother.” 

** The bosom friend is the Marchioness—he who is amiable as a brother ?” 

“Ts the Duke de Richelieu.” 

* Richelieu !" re peated the young soldier, with a fcelir g which the reader is 
better able to reciate than was Gabrielle de Belle-Isle. ‘* Has he been her: 
to day if 

“* He left but a few hours ago." 

** And when does he purpose to return 7 
** As soon as he has any report to make to me On his intercession in my caus: 
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“‘Good Heaven!” said the poor girl, as she marked for the first time the 
earnest manner of her lover. ‘ D'Aubigny, you alarm me ” 

‘Gabrielle, do you know who this Duke de Richelieu ist Think you that 
the interest he takes in your suit is without an object ?” 

“« My dear D'Aubigny !"—and the colour mounted in her cheek— 

‘“* Nay, dearest, it is only your innocence, your purity of heart, forbidding 
suspicion, which can endanger you. What manner of man this Richelieu is, 
you cannot comprehend. Has he once resolved upon the destruc ion of a wo- 
man’s honour, there are no means he will not adopt rather than be foiled in his 
pursuit ; and such have been his stratagems, such his impostures, that they 
would have cost dear to any man of less power or influence in the state. Pro- 
mise me that you will not receive the Duke de Richelieu this evening. You 
must perceive that I am not moved by any light or frivolous cause-—that I have 
weighty reasons for this request—you will promise me !” 

“T will—most willingly, D’Aubigny—I promise it.” She was on the point 
of adding that indeed she could not receive him even if he came, bat this would 
have betrayed her secret. 

**T trust to your word.” 

“ Surely you may.” 

“ Oh, I do not doubt it!’ he continued—* but you do not know what may 
follow if you should think light of this engagement. You promise me that, on 
no pretence whatever, you will see the Duke de Richelieu this evening.” 

‘“*T do,” repeated Gabrielle. And now, as the hour of ten was approaching, 
she hastened to dismiss her lover. She found this a somewhat difficult task. 
She could assign no reason why she should break off their interview at an ear- 
lier hour than usual; or rather she assigued too many reasons. D'Aubigny at 
a subsequent period recalled, much to her disparagement, this singular and un- 
explained dismissal. At present, however, he was compelied to content him- 
self with permission to renew his visit as early as he pleased next morning. 

Gabrielle flew to Paris—to the arms of her father. But the happy, yet me- 
lancholy, meeting of an affectionate daughter with a fond and imprisoned pa- 
rent we will not attempt to describe. 

We stay behind at Chantilly—-at the chateau of the Marchioness. Here it 
so happened that the lady of the house occupied that very night the chamber 
allotted to Gabrielle de Belle-Isle. ‘The excellent Marchioness! she had saved 
the virtue of a young and unsuspicious maiden; she resolved to add to this 
good deed another not less praiseworthy in her estimation—-she would deceive 
the wittiest and most experienced profiigate in the court of Louis XV. 

D’Aubigny was standing that evening under the window of what he believed 
to be the apartment of his Gabrielle. At half-past eleven o’clock the lattice 
opened, and, as the pre-arranged token of his success, the Duke de Richelieu 
threw from the window a brief note that he had just written in pencil, down to 
the restless sentinel below. ‘The wager was won.—[ Remainder next week. } 

> ~ 
SALE AT STRAWBERRY-HILL. 

The sale of the library of this long celebrated depository of choice mor- 
ceaux of art and vertucommenced on Monday. A temporary gable-roofed 
building has been erected for the purposes of the sale, 75 feet in length, 40 
feet wide, and about 17 feet in height to the tie-beams or level, wiih an addi- 
tional 10 feet to the pointofthe gable. The lawn on which this is raised has 
been boarded over for the convenience of the persons attending the sale, and 
the best arrangements have been adopted by the provision of seats for the accom- 
modation of some hundreds of persons, and so many of these seats have bright 
crimson cushions the tout ensemble has an imposing effect. 

Mr. George Robins, the auctioncer, apologised for not delivering an exordium 
on the merits of the various matters he was about to dispose of, in his profes- 
sional capacity, although it was the custom, even to the best plays, to prelude 
them by a prologue; he, however, had no tale to tell, had here no prologue 
to deliver ; but intimated he had assumed for his throne the very ancient chair 
of oak once pertaining to Glastonbury Abbey, and which, for its * orthodox 
shape and extreme comfort, had been repeatedly copied.” 

Many of the books in Monday's sale had been collected by Walpole, in illus- 
tration of his ** Royal and Nuble Authors,” and inthe majority of instances pro- 
duced an ample profit. ‘* The Castle of Love, which treateth of the Love be- 
twene Leriano and Laureolo, daughter to the Kynge of Macedonia, translated 
oute of Spanysshe by John Bourchier, second Lord Berners,” printed by Robert 
Wyor, a sinall duodecimo, which cost Walpole 7s. 6d., sold for 111. ** Edward 
Seymour Duke of Somerset's Precious Perle,” another black-letter duodecimo, 
with some other tracts sold for 5/. 15s. An octavo volume of ‘* Poems by Wil- 
liam Herbert, Farl of Pembroke, and Sir Benjamin Rudyard, 1660,” in mo- 
rocco ; and another, entitled ‘** A Necessary Doctrine for any Christian Man,” 
printed by Berthelet ; the first purchased by Walpole for 15s., and the latter, at 
Rateclitfe’s sale in 1776, for4s., produced 7/. ‘* Queen Elizabeth's Translation 
of Margaret Queen of Navarre’s work on the Love of God, with the Case of the 
Duke of Norfolk, and Mary Queen of Scotts, 1571,” small black-letter tomes 
sold for 7/. 17s. 6d. The “A BC,” small black-letter tract, printed by Wil- 
liam Powell, which cost Walpole one shilling, with three or four other books of 
little value, sold for four guineas anda half. ‘* White’s sermon onthe Death 
of Sir Henry Sidney, father of Sir Phillip; with the Funebria Unton et Sidnai, 
1596 ;”” a quarto volume, which cost Walpole 2s. 6d, sold, with some other 
books, for 4/. ‘The Saying of John Duke of Northumberland on the Scaffold, 
at the tine of his execution, 1553; and * Henry Lord Stafford,” on Regal 
and Ecclesiastical Power; both smal! duodecimo black letter volumes, sold fox 
twenty-one guineas and a half.‘ Abraham Fraunce’s Countess of Pembroke’s 
Yvy-churehe, Emanuel, ete., 1591,” 4to.,~hich cast Walpole only 2s. 6d., pro- 
duced eighteen guineas. * Queen Mary’s Introduction to learn the French 
Language ;’’ a black-letter 4to , presented to Walpole by his friend H. Reade, 
in 1758 ; and the * Gesta Grayorum, a dramatic performance at Gray’s-inn, in 
1594, purchased by Walpole for 2s. 6d., were purchased by Messrs. Payne and 
Foss for seven guineas. ‘* Virgil translated into Scottish metre, by Garvin Dou- 
glas, Bishop of Dunkeld, 1553,” 4to., black letter; cost Walpole 7s. 6d., pro- 
duced 7. ‘The Myrrour for Mag strates,” 1571, 4to., 5l. ‘* Pope’s edition 
of the works of England’s Dramatic Bard,’ was purchased for 6/. 16s. 6d 
“The Duchess of Newcastle's Life of her Husband, William Cavendish, Duke 
of Neweastle,” cost Walpole 5s., was bought for Il. 12s.‘ Sir John Hawkins’s 
History of Music,” a presentation copy, in five quarto volumes, in morocco 10/ 
1Us. ** Wood's Essay on Homer,” a superb large paper copy, presented in the 
name of the author tu Walpole, was bought for 41.‘ The Lives and Death of 
the Two Brothers, Henry and Charles Brandon, 1551, 4to., with five or six 
other worthless books, sold for tive ginueas; and “ King James the First's Es- 
siyes of an Apprentice on the Divine Arte of Poesie,”’ produced 5l Two 
printed quarto volumes of acatalogue raisonné of Louis the Fourteenth’s 
pictures, sold for the astounding price of six guineas. A copy of ‘ Froissart’s 
Chronicle,” biack letter, and ‘ Bosio’s History of the Order of the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem,” formerly in the Library of Henry 1V., King of France > 
a present from George Nicol, the bookseller, to Walpole, in 1791, sold for 5/ 
10s. Such is a brief notice of the result of the first day's sale, which on arough 
calculation has produced about 4101. ; 

The second day’s sale comprised a portion of English history and a conside- 
rable number of small volumes in French literature, most of them of bygone 
estimation, the amount being 375/.. Among the books of this day's sale was 
‘‘Walpole’s Bible,” a thick quarto volume of the last century, in rich 
old red morocco, tooled on the sides ; it produced 3/. 1%s. Many of the books 
of English history were large-paper copies, in their original calf bindings 
**Hearne’s History and Antiquities of Glastonbury,” large paper, in russia, 
which cost Walpole only 15s.; with his collection of curious discourses by 
eminent antiquaries; “Mr. Ross, of Warwick, and Butcher's Survey of 
Stamford,” produced the moderate sum of eight guineas an 1a half. “ Hearne’s 
Chronicles and Annals of Dunstable,” in two octavo volumes, which Walpole 
bought for half a guinea, produced 3/. 18s. “ Browne Willis's History of the 
Mitred Abbies,”’ on large paper, in two octavo volumes, bought by Walpole 
for half a guinea, sold for four guineas and-a-half. A finely bound large copy 
of * Hollingshed’s Chronicles,” in black letter, the three volumes in two, sold 
for five guineas and a half; and an unusually fine copy of ** Randle Holmes 
Storehouse of Armoury and Blazon,” folio, eight guineas. ‘ Athmole’s His- 
tory of Berkshire,” three volumes octavo, sold for 5/.; and a fine copy of “Au- 
brey’s History and Antiquities of the County of Surrey,” on large paper, in 
five volumes octavo, which cost Walpole only 30s., was bought by Boone for 

13/. 2s. Gd. Arthur's Collins’s Historical Collections from the Lives of the 
Earls of Oxford,” in beautiful condition, produced 7/.; and an equally fine 
“ Dugdale’s Warwickshire,” sold for 17 guineas. Among the rare and curious 
books may be noticed, “Sir Anthony Cope’s Godly Meditation on Twenty 
Select and Chosen Psalms,” printed by John Daye, 1547, in small quarto, 
King James the First’s copy ; it was purchased by Messrs. Payne for 111. 

The attractive character of the books for the third days’ sale, chiefly early 








English poetry, collected an additional number of person thither, and the pro 
duce of the day’s sale was nearly 600/. Several lots of rare tracts were pur 
chased for her Majesty's library at Buckingham-palace, at a liveral price. ‘Tom 
Rawlinson’s copy of * The Passage of Our Most D1 id Sovveraigne Lady 


e ‘ | try - by 
Quene Elizabeth, through the Citie of London to Wistminster, the day¢ 
u 


befure her Coronation, printed by Richard Tottil!, 1558," which cost Horace 


Walpole half-a-crown ; a id England's Mournia Garment to the Memory of 

. - “se 17 

her Sacred Maj sty Queen Elizabeth, 1603,"’ bought bv him for 18 pence, solc 
fur nine guineas and ahalf A s yiarto volume, * The True Pourtraiture 
s ¢ i : - ’ } 

f the Countenances of the Kies and eens of England, from William the 

tony’ er to Queen Eliza printed at the Blackfriars, 1597," an intresting 
ser sol woodcuts, of extremely rere occurrence, produced 16 guineas ‘The 
4 Py. ’ 

. P ' (*; el f ) u 

Cousell and Adimonitiun of Heury Maussingberd, | sq , to his Children, 1000, 
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small folio, with portrait and several interesting rare prints, 5/. 15s. 6d. Forde’s 
«+ Fame’s Memorial, or the Earle of Devonshire, deceased, 1606 ;” and Herbert's 
« Commons’ Gratitude to Philip Earl of Pembroke,” two small quarto poetical 
tracts 2l. 15s. Bodenham’s “ Belvedere, or the Garden of the Muses, 1600 ;” 
and. Braithwaite’s ** Surappado for the Devil,” two small 8vo, poetical volumes, 
sold for 6/. Braithwaite’s ‘“ Nature’s Embassy,” “ Juvenal, translated by 
Stapleton,” and Barton Holliday’s ‘Survey of the World,” 6/. 15s. “ Wit 
and Drollery, Joviall Poems,” 4/. 5s. ‘‘ Covent-garden Drollery,” with “Songs 
and Poems of Love and Drollery,” 6/. 15s. Henry Howard Earl of Surrey’s 
«« Songs and Sonnetts, printed by Richard Tottill, 1559,” black letter, ten gui- 
neas. Henry Parzot's * Springes for Woodcockes, 1613,” a very rare poetical 
12mo. volume, eight guineas. The Duchess of Newcastle’s Poems and Plays, 
with the rare whole-length portrait in a niche, by Van Schuppen, in two vo- 
lumes folio, having an old bookseller’s mark of 3s., sold for 41. 10s. Frois- 
sart’s “‘ Chronicles, translated by John Bourchier, second Lord Berners, printed 
by Richard Pynson, 1525,” black letter, in two vols. folio, sold for 10 guineas. 
Memoirs of Richard Walpole, the Jesuit, and 30 other octavo tracts, by and 
relative to the family of Walpole, most of them with manuscript notes by 
Horace Walpole, Earl of Oxford, were purchased by Lord Walpole 
for 51. A folio volume of “Pedigrees of the Gentry of Lincolnshire 
and Warwickshire, and some particular Families of other Counties, by 
John Tilson, gent., 1671,” a manuscript, produced 17 guineas. 59 volumes 
of Historical and Political Tracts, published during the reign of King George 
III., and collected by Horace Walpole, sold for 36/. 15s.; and a collection of 
Plays, produced in the same period, and bound in 59 volumes, also sold for 21 

uineas. 20 volumes of old Newspapers, the ‘‘ British Journal,” and ‘* West's 
Weekly Journal,” commencing in 1715, many of them much cut by Walpole 
for particular paragraphs, produced 11 guineas ; and 12 other volumes of ** Fog’s 
Journal,” the ** Craftsman,” “ Jacobite Journal,” &c., sold for seven guineas 
anda-half. ‘‘ Gray’s Poems,” the folio edition, with Bentley's designs in il- 
lustration, sold for 31. 10s. 

The fourth day’s sale included the works printed at the private press of Ho- 
race Walpole, at Strawberry-hill. They were divided into 27 lots, which re- 
alised 209/. 10s. 6d. The price each individual lot obtained was extraordina- 
ry; being about four times what they ordinarily realise. Horace Walpole’s own 
copy of the * Anecdotes of Painting’ was purchased by Mr. Boone for 32/. 12s, ; 
and lot 144, ‘“* Memoires du Comte de Grammont,” illustrated with prints,draw- 
ings, and manuscript notes, quarto, 1772, bound in calf, was knocked down to 
Mr. Strong for 15 guineas. A complete set of allthe detached and small pie- 
ces printed at the press at Strawberry-hill, boards, and also a tract containing 
a correct list of every book printed at this press, was, after much competition, 
secured by Mr. Thorpe for 15/. A description of the villa at Strawberry-hill, 
by Horace Walpole, quarto, the first edition, illustrated, 1774, bound in calf— 
by Mr. Bohn, for Mr. Beckford, 18/. ‘The second edition, with many additions, 
1784, illustrated with prints, drawings, and manuscript notes, quarto, bound in 
calf—by the same, for Mr. Beckford, 16/. Ditto, in red moroceo—by Mr. 
Thorpe, 114. The three following, being catalogues of the pictures of King 
Charles I., edited by Horace Walpole, from the manuscripts of George Ver- 
tue; of the pictures of King James II. and Queen Caroline ; of the pictures 
of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, formerly that of Sir P. P. Rubens ; 
and the catalogue of Sir P. Lely ; and a complete catalogue of the works of 
W. Hollar ; all in quarto, and bound in vellum—were purchased by a gentle- 
man for 22/. ls. ‘*The Mysterious Mother,” octavo, 1768, bound in calf— 
was purchased for 4/. 14s. 6d. ‘*The castle of Otranto,” first edition, calf, 
and ditto the second edition, with drawings of the castle, calf—3/. 10s. ‘ The 
Sleep-Walker.” a comedy, by Lady Craven ; the Hieroglyphical Tales; Hoy- 
land’s Poems ; an Account of the Giants, by Horace Walpole ; and catalogue 
of the Duke of Devonshire’s pictures ; bound in calf—7/. 7s. A catalogue 
of the books in the library at Strawberry-hill, in manuscript, folio, and a cata- 
logue of the English portraits in the large folio volume in the round tower at 
Strawberry-hill, 4/. 4s. The other portion of the sale was chietly composed of 
classical books. ‘These sold generally at very high prices. The amount re- 
alised by this day’s sale was upwards of 500/ 

The fifth day’s sale comprised the books in the library over the offices, apart 
from the house, and presented little of extraordinary interest or rarity, most of 
the books being 1n the original boards, or unbound; yet the amount was £404. 
“The Triumphal Arches erected in London for the reception and in honour of 
the Accession of King James the First, invented and designed by Stephen Har- 
rison, joyner and architect,” 1603: sold for £8. Winstanley’s ‘ Views of Aud- 
ley End,” a series of engraved views of Audley inn or palace, erected in 1616, 
by Thomas Howard, Earl of Suffolk, Lord Treasurer, near Walden, in Essex, 
formerly an immense pile of buildings, but now the residence of Lord Bray- 
brooke. <A set of these prints occurred in Dr. Mead’s sale, in 1755, and Wal- 
pole had commissioned his agent to buy them ; it so happened another person 
had a similar instruction, and when the bidding had reached 50 pounds, Wal- 
pole’s agent thought proper to speak aloud of the predicament in which he was 
placed, and it was arranged, with the consent of the persons preseut, the bid- 
ding should remain at that sum till the next day for decision, after the princi- 
pals had been consulted. Walpole gave it up, and appears to have obtained his 
set from the heirs of the last Earl of Suffolk, who were in possession of the 
original plates. Walpole’s yesterday produced seven guineas. Bulwer’s 
* Artificial Changeling ; or, Man Transformed,” 1653, quarto, sold for 5/ 
Lylie’s * Euphues: the Anatomy of Wit,” 1636, black letter, quarto, with 
other tracts inthe volume, sold for 3/. 5s. The first 12 volumes of the “ Ar- 
chexologia: Miscellareous Tracts,-relating to Antiquity, published by the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries,” produced 17 guineas; and the eight volumes of Nichols's 
* Bibliotheca ‘Copographica Britannica,” quarto, uncut, 14 guineas. The Pas- 
ton “ Family Letters,” edited by Fenn, four volumes quarto, 51. 15s. 6d. ; and 
11 volumes of the small quarto newspapers of the time of Charles I. and the 
Iuterregnum, produced eight guineas. Madden's ** Memoirs of the Twelfth 
Century,” an octavo volume, in morocco, one of the rarest books in Walpole’s 
library, and which cost him 18s., sold, with some other worthless books, for 2/. 
10s. What remained in quires or folded of the Strawberry-hill printed books, 
were sold ; but, wanting the attractions of Walpole’s manuscript notes and pa- 
pers, or something to identify them as his beyond the mere imprint, they pro- 
duced but indifferent prices. Seventeen copies of the first description of Straw- 
berry-hill, printed in 1774, which edition had no graphical illustrations, sold for 
half a guinea each. 





THE ROYAL MASQUE. 

Her Majesty’s ‘‘ Masque” still continues to be the running topic. Ter Ma- 
jesty has signified her gracious permission, that each fair leader of fashion 
should bring her own baronial court to pay liege homage to Edward and Philip- 
pa, inthe costume of such epoch as may best suit themselves, their sworn 
knights and dames. The most remarkable addition to the splendor of the pa- 
geant of the 12th of May, will be the court of her Royal Highness, the Du- 
chess of Cambridge. Her Royal Highness, with characteristic good taste, has 
adopted the character of Anne de Bretagne. The costume of this princess is 
the most beautiful, and is preserved in many illuminated volumes, with all its 
original grace and splendor, and in the minutest detail ; this celebrated beauty 
having brought the largest province of France as an accession to the French 
crown, and married successively two sovereigns of that great country. The 
costume belongs, besides, to one of the most splendid and chivalric periods of 
French annals. Fifty followers are to accompany her Royal Highness, most of 
them wearing the costumes of the great dignitaries of the Court of Charles 
VIII. and his successor. We do not know what costume her Royal Highness’s 
consort will wear, but the character of the stalwart, chivalric knight and kind- 
hearted Sovereign, Louis XII., would well betit him, not only in the superficies, 
but in the moral similarity of disposition and habits. Among the cortege of 
her Royal Highness, will be formed four complete quadrilles, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish and Italian. We hear that their excellencies, the French 
Ambassador and Amibassadress, have joined with her royal highness, 
and no doubt will contribute to uphold the memory of one of the noblest royal 
dames that ever bore the sceptre of St. Louis. ‘Ihe Countess of Jersey, we 
hear, is to wear the costume which the great Medici, by the ascendancy of 
their taste and their power, rendered so much the vogue in past ages, and which 
bears the stamp of the classic source from which it flowed. All these arrange- 
ments would, however, lose their charm if, from the very outset, royal and noble 
mummers were mixed. It is therefore, expected that each party will rendez- 
Vous at some given point, and thus proceed to the ‘* Masque.” It is, there- 
fore, expected, we repeat, that her M yesty, seated under a canopy, will re- 
ceive the bright squadrons with their separate cognizances as they arrive, and 
that these, as soon as they have paid their obeisances to royalty, will file off 
right and left to raised seats in the Prese nce-chamber, and in their turn become 
Spectators, after being actors in the mimic scene, until, at last, the brilliant as- 
semblage being complete, the quadrilles, under their separate leaders, will 
Suce more occupy the floor. Besides this, younger ladies of high rank are or- 
£4nizing quadrilles, of which each of the partners is to wear some uniforin pe- 
culiar dress. We never knew curiosity in matters of pleasure more intensely 
excited. This projected (and now determined fete), has been received by all 
classes with general acclamations, ministering, as it will, not only to the plea 
Sures of the great, but to the resources of the industrious.— Morning Post of 
Tuesday. ; 
Many fair aristocrates, in despair at not receiving their invitations with their 
vht compeers on Thursday were made happy by command yesterday We 
aplenamen an costaine of the peerless Philippa, will be banisheed the 
, yi rd head dress of the time, and a light and graceful crown of 
graven gold will replace it. Ermine and velvet studded with matchless gems, 
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will form the surcoat,will beautifully contrast the flowing robe; whilst the ample 
mantile will be relieved by its bright embossed lining of richest satin. One cos- 
tume which is of all epochs of modern times, that worn by the brave mountain- 
eers of the sister kingdom, will naturally find its apt place at her Majesty's 
masque. A quadrille has, therefore, been formed of spirited Highlanders and 
noble lassies. There will likewise be a quadrille of garde Francaises, with their 
partners dressed a la Fontanges, and one in picturesque Hungarian dresses, 
&c. We will only add, that it appears certain that, contrary to what has 
been reported, no modern court costume wil! be admitted within the royal 
precincts.—Morning Post, of Wednesday. 


i 
SIR DAVID WILKIE’S ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


A large assemblage of connoisseurs and noblemen have attended the sale of 
Sir David Wilkie’s drawings, at Messrs. Christie and Manson's auction-room, 
King-street, St. James’s-square, during the week, notwithstanding the counter 
attraction of Strawberry-hill ; and the prices obtained for many of the relics 
evidence the high value attached to this great master’s works. On Monday 
the early academical studies and pen-and-ink drawings were offered. Many of 
the latter possessed a curious interest, from having been the first rough sketch- 
es of some‘of those paintings which have since become familiar to the world, 
and some of them sold at high prices. Of this class were the Highland Smug- 
gler, purchased by Mr. Newenhyse for 19/. 19s. ; an original sketch of the ce- 
lebrated Blind Man's Buff, by Dunford, for 31/. 10s. ; and the Arrival of a Rich 
Relation, by Mr. Collins, for 221. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday the chalk and tinted drawings were submitted, 
together with a collection of sketches made by Sir David in Ireland in 1816 
A series of designs for the detail of the celebrated Penny Wedding were also 
sold, and produced high prices. A large sketch of John Knox administering 
the Sacrament was purchased by Mr Smith for 39/. 18s. On Thursday a part 
of the drawings made during the last journey of Sir David were sold ; many 
of them were exceedingly beautiful, and produced high prices. ‘The sketches 
in the vicinity of Constantinople and Jerusalem formed the subject of yester- 
day's auction, and attracted a more numerous assemblage of purchasers than 
on any previousday. Among the company were several of the leading nobili- 
ty and fashionables, and some of the lots produced much competition. ‘The 
most important subjects were the following :—Interior of a Cafe (signed and 
dated,) pen-and-ink sketch, 7/. 15s. ; Lord Monteagle. Bargaining for a Cir- 
cassian Slave, very fine, 44/. 2s.; Mr. Schloos. Pilgrims on their way to Mec- 
ca, 71. 7s.; A Coffee-house at Beyrout, 17/. 17s.; Mr. Colls. A Woman of 
Lebanon, 17/.; ditto. A street view in Jerusalem, 7/ 15s. ; Sir Charles Forbes. 
Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives (signed and dated,) 27/. 6s.; Mr. Colls 
A Jewish family, 9/. 9s.; Miss Wilkie. Pool of Bethesda, 11/. Ils. : Sir 
Charles Forbes. The Holy Sepulchre, 11/. 11s. ; ditto. Interior with Jewish 
families, black-lead drawing, 30/. 9s. ; Mr. Westley. Bethlehem (signed and 
dated,) 27/ 6s. ; Mr. Cadell. Study of the Nativity, in the costume of the 
present day, 28/. 7s.; Mr. Simpson. A Jewish child and mother (beautifully 
finished 52/ 10s.; Lord C. Townsend. A Jew dragoman teaching children 
to read, 32/. lls. ; Miss Wilkie. A Jewish woman reading, 21/. ; Mr. Graves 
Reading the Talmud, 34/. 13s. ; Mr. Russell. A study of Camels made at 
Smyrna, 40/. 19s.; Mr. Grundy. The child of Mrs. Whittal and Nurse, 
241. 13s.; Mr. Schloss. Mehemet Ali, from recollection, 14/. 14s. ; 
Marquis of Lansdowne. The ‘Travelling Tartar to the Queen's Messenger, 
31/. Lls.; Mr. Graves. Three Greek Sisters at Therapia, an exquisite draw- 
| ing, 32/. lls. ; Mr. Colls. Mrs. Moore in an Arab Dress, exquisitely finished, 
| signed and dated, 37/. 16s. ; ditto. The Dragoman of Mr. Moore, Consul at 
| Beyrout, his Daughter, and Woman of Lebanon, 94/. 10s. ; Mr. Russell. The 
produce of yesterday’s sale exceeded 1300/., and that of the five days approach- 
es very nearly to 4000/. 


5 ee 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert, we are happy to find, has most graciously 
consented to preside at the next anniversary dinnerof the Literary Fund So- 
ciety which takes place on the 1lth of May. His presence on the occasion 
will doubtless contribute much to promote the objects of this admirable institu- 
tion. 








A new work is about to make its appearance, which will excite no less atten- 
tion in the political and fash:onable than in the literary circles. It is a narra- 
| tive of recent travels and voyages through Germany, Austria, on the Danube, 
linto Turkey, Greece, the Ionian Islands, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, by the 
Marquis of Londonderry, G.C.B. The reputation the noble writer enjoys in 
the different courts of Europe as a distinguished diplomatist and general officer 
could not fail to produce for him a very flattering reception wherever he appear- 
ed. We have heard thatthe volumes will contain the substance of many im- 
portant political conversations the writer held at Vienna with Prince Metter- 
nich, also many curious anecdotes of this and other illustrious characters with 
whom his Lordship associated—the Emperor of Austria, Prince Esterhazy, and 
the brilliant circle of the Anstrian capital—the young Sultan of Turkey, and 
his principal ministers—the King of Greece and the chief officers of his govern- 
ment, and a long list of other celebrated personages, together with notices of 
affairs in the East, and of nearly every subject connected with our foreign rela- 
tions, at this moment considered to be of peculiarinterest. We are also led to 
expect some important revelations as to the proceedings of our late ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople by the publication of Lord Londonderry’s correspondence 
with Lord Ponsonby and Lord Palmerston. 

Casumere, Tiset, &c.—Mr. Vigne’s narrative of his travels in this remote 
part of the world, so peculiarly interesting at the present juncture of our In- 
dian affairs, is at length on the eve of publication. The author's time passed 
amid the grand scenery of the Indus was most profitably employed in taking 
sketches of the objects he thought most worthy of notice, in conversing with 


As he penetrated into parts of Tibet never before visited by any traveller, his 
work will fill up a blank in geography. 

The Hon. and Rey. Thomas Keppel has almost completed his revision through 
the press of his Life of his great ancestor, Admiral Viscount Keppel, which 
will be published very early in the present month. A full-length portrait of the 
gallant admiral, from a painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in the possession of 
the Earl of Albemarle, will accompany the volumes. 

The Countess of Blessington’s new work, ‘ The Lottery of Life,” will cer- 
tainly appear early in the present month. It is said to exhibit, in a very strik- 
ing manner, the lights and shades which chequer human existence. 

Sir E. L. Bulwer has in the press a volume of his beautiful Poetry. This 
will doubtless be welcome intelligence to the admirers of his productions both 
at home and abroad. 

The Viscountess St. Jean has commenced the printing of her Travelling 
Journal,in which she intends to introduce a number of her very beautiful sketch- 
es. The work will present some very delightful scenes both from the pen and 
pencil. 

A very interesting Life of Lord Nelson’s Chaplain, the late Rev. Dr. John 
Scott, has just been committed to the press. Our readers may with us antici- 
pate great pleasure from it perusal. 


TH AbBION. 
—_____ NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 28, 1842. 





The consequences of the sovereign rule being in the hands of a Queen, a 
young, sprightly, and patriotic Queen, are now becoming every day more and 
more perceptible. How great was the regret inthe days of George IV., that 
although he was confessedly magnificent in his ideas, and tasteful in his public 
assemblages, yet the want of a sovereign /ady operated like a blight upon the 
court, and compelled the noble dames of the land to either comp2rative rustica- 
tion or to pass over to the continental countries of Europe where only, courts and 
cuurt festivals such as from their birth and rank they were well entitled to move 
in, were to be found. And how greatly did this rustication or this absence militate 
against the interests of thousands, perhaps millions, whose labors were directed 
towards materials, manufactures, and fabrics, such as the opulent and the great 
are ever willing to purchase, thereby disseminating capital among the indus- 
trious, and irrigating as it were the regions of commerce. 

Jt is under these considerations that the prospect of sucha festivity as a 
Royal Masque must be hailed with unmeasured satisfaction, asa beginning 
which may be well hoped will proceed long and prosperously, drawing from 
the wealthy and the liberal, streams which are volunt arily and cheerfully emit- 
ted, from which the donors receive in full measure the kind of compensation 
they desire, and by which the recipients are stimulated through the impulse 
which commerce, in all its thousand ramifications, will find communicated to 
its energies. 

But from the general reflection, we may turn to the individaal project. A 
Royal Masque! We are instantly carried back to the days of ** The Maiden 
Queen ;” Kenilworth renews her towers, the pleasaunce is once more pco- 
pled with her princely visitors, the court of St. James is again the theatre of 





the singular beings he encountered, and in noting down what he saw and heard. | 















taste, beauty, and magnificence. The satins,and laces, and the velvet, and the 
embroidery, and the jewels, and the stately cortege, once more embellish the 
saloons of the palace, whilst a vastly increased and refined ascendency of wit 
and refinement, unmixed with the brusqueries and coarseness which then found 
place in court manners, will intellectualize the scene. 

We have next to admire the tact with which the time and characters have 
been selected, and this can best be done by carrying our recollections back to 
the period at which the personages flourished who are to be represented at this 
Royal Masque. It is well known that, from the time France was alto- 
gether delivered from British claims, through Joan of Arc and her compatriots, 
the monarchs of France and their courts became gradually more magnificeut in 
their courtly splendour, and the nobles more peaceable in their deportment. 
Louis XI. indeed,greatly clipped their power by the incorporation of States into 
France itself, which had previously owned only feudal obedience, and in the time 
of Louis XII. the nobles having greatly lost real authority, they endeavoured 
to make it up by external grandeur. The wealthy and magnificent house of 
Medici, also, now began to throw the influence of its tastes into the seale, and 
the liberality of its commercial feelings,—for that, not less than pride, may havo 
operated—caused a free expenditure for the exhibition of state and pomp. 

That all this will be finely imitated or even excelled by a nobility and aristo- 
cracy rich beyond all comparison above their compeers in any country of the 
world, there cannot be a doubt, but the most gratifying consideration is the spi- 
rit in which we can believe all this to be proposed. It is the return, in innume- 
rable streams, from the reservoir into which they have been collected, the 
means of sustaining such labour, manufactures, commerce, in short, of produc- 
ing what is well considered to be “ the wealth of nations.” 





Among the collected summaries of the writings of any distinguished poets, 
perhaps there are not any that will give a more widely extended satisfaction to 
the reading public of all ages and mental complexions than those of Thomas. 
Moore ; and, if there be anything that can add to such satisfaction it must be 
the consciousness that the author himself is the collector and editor, and 
that he is likely to reap the gratification of sceing them in their accumulated 
form, with all the choice spirits and elegant tastes in eager pursuit to possess 
them. And such is the case at present. Moore the spirituel, the imaginative ; 
the pet of the drawing-room, and the delight of the closet, is gathering into 
a huge and magnificent bouquet the sweet flowers of fancy which with so pro- 
digal a hand he has long flung around him on every side, and which, so ex- 
quisite was their quality and so tenacious their living power, still bloom as fair 
and retain as sweet an cdour as when first they were offered to sense and 
taste. 

Moore, notwithstanding that he has been sometimes considered as in some 
degree a sensualist in perception and enjovments, and that he has more than 
distant claim to the title of the British Anacreon, has at all times been able to 
spur his Pegasus to holier and more lofty flights than the praises of beauty 
and the influence of love. 


’ 


We know not alyre which could discourse more 
than his, in the strains of patriotism and of the active vir- 
tues ; and we consider the verses of this poet to be the more happily con- 
structed, inasmuch as sincerity for the most part guided his pen. If it be true, 
as Dibdin remarks, that the maker of songs to a people, wields amore power- 


“eloquent music’ 


ful sceptre over them, than the maker of their laws, what must be the power 
which Mr. Moore has gained over the hearts of all Irishmen, and under what 
incalculable obligation must be the government itself, to aman who has un- 
locked the recesses of his countrymen’s hearts, as this author has done? It 
cannot be thathe should have fascinated them, and held them so long in the 
extacy of the finest feelings incidental to humanity, without improving in @ 
considerable degree both the heart and the principles. 

The British nation in general are proud of their ‘* Anacreon,” well then may 
his own country in particular, and whilst these listen to the homage of the 
world, paid to their own bard, and received as partly due to themselves by the 
right of consanguinity, they are impelled by a power which, though not seen, 
is felt, to profit by the kindly and patriotic lessons which he teaches. 

It is fortunate for the literary portion of the world, in several respects, that 
; Moore has become his own editor in gathering together his poetical works. He 
will not only be able to lay his hand on many a precious morceau, where others 
would never dream of looking for it, and to give many a bright effusion which, 
as yet, the world at large has never seen; but he likewise will be able to de- 
tect many an imposition from inferior hands, which the fame of the true poet 
has caused to be foisted on the public as his. ‘The glittering of the tinsel will 
henceforth lose its factitious lustre, whilst the true jewels will shine forth in 
still more resplendent beauty, because all portions of the precious treasure wili 
be placed in appropriate settings and juxtapositions. 








| It is well for the representatives of the late Horace Walpole, that there are 
now in existence such clubs as the Roxburgh, the Bannatyne, the Camden, 
and other in which Bibliomanie may rage without restraint or control, and 
among the members of which there is the perpetual stimulus to greater and 
greater extravagance. We do not wish to detract from the real benefits which 
literature receives from these clubs,—for that it does receive much benefit is 
evident from the circumstance that they not only save from destraction, and 
place in safe custody many a valuable work, but they also rescue many a work 
from the gross errors arising from successive and multifarious editions, and en- 
able us to revive the spirit of the original, although long it may have suffered 
injury and deterioration. They do not stop here, however, and instead of al- 
lowing the savant of moderate means to avail himself, at a moderate expense, 
of a literary treasure which has been casually thrown in his way, they will run 
up the price to an extravagant degree, fromthe mere desire to accumulate 
black-letter, or peculiar editions. Like Queen Anne's farthings it is often their 
scarcity which gives books their factitious value,and book-hunters will as eager- 
ly bid for ** The Breeches Bible,” oran edition of a book with a peculiar defect, 
as for matter of the most transcendant merit. 

To return to Horace Walpole,the most learned fop,the most gentlemanly pe- 
dant, and the most pedantic gentleman that biography includes in her cata- 
logue ;—this remarkable personage aspired to universal criticism, including 
There is no denying that 
his qualifications were great, but they did not equal his pretensions. His 


men, manners, arts, science, literature, and politics. 


views took in the entire scope of letters, but he well supplied himself with ma- 
terials. ‘The curious sale of which we this day give a brief account, will exhi- 
bit the immense variety of studies on which he believed himself competent to 
descant ; and the high prices which most of them fetched, even from booksel- 
lers, demonstrate both the place which he held during his Iffe-time in the world 
of literature, fashion, and science, and also that the visionary eminence in 
which he was placed by his contemporaries has not sustained any material 





shock. 

Audubon's Birds of America.—We have before us number 55 of this popu- 
lar and entertaining work. So much has been said and written concerning the 
talents of its distinguished author, that any panegyric from us would in no way 
add to his deservedly acquired reputation ; suffice it to say that each succeed- 
ing number seems to bring with it additional interest, and but seems to in- 
crease our admiration of one who hasso happily appropriated the subject to 
himself and made it so peculiarly his own. ‘The contents of the present num- 
ber are the Male, Female, and Young of the Red-headed Woodpecker, Lewis’ 
Woodpecker, the Golden-winged Woodpecker, Red-shafted Woodpecker, and 
the Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 

We have received from Messrs. Turner & Fisher the second and third books 
of Nutural History, prepared for the use of schools and colleges by W. S. W. 
Ruschenberger, M.D, from the text of Milne Edwards, and Achille Comte, 
professors of Natural History in the colleges of Henri 1V. and Charlemagne. 
Che above is a work which has received great commendation from numerous 
professors of the Arts and Sciences, gentlemen whose qualifications and re- 
search attach to their opinion the highest value. One and all agree that the ob- 
ject for which it is published is as desirable, as it is well carried out. 
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“1PHE REVEREND LESINGHAM SMITH’S POEMS. 


Mr. Smith is a classical scholar, and apparently not unread in ood old Eng- 
lish’ authors even of the second class, which it is the fashion of the day to des- 
i He has therefore, almost as a matter of course, a competent command 
of our language, and a tolerable skill in versification ; which consists not mere- 
ly in reckoning syllables on the finger-ends, but in an understanding of the 
structure and purposes of verse. He has also about him that natural off-hand 
mannet, and absence of all affectation or false refinement, which character- 
ize the well-educated gentleman, (meaning the gentleman who has been edu- 
cated at an English university,) with a touch of the confidence which possesses 
a man who has it all his own way in his own pulpit, and deems that he carries 
salvation on his tongue. ms q 
this may give character to writing, without making a poet; but in the 
lesser attributes of poety, Mr. Smith has a practical mind—a neat and quiet 
humour, a disciplined fancy, a quick enough perception of the qualities of 
things, though more thoroughly discriminated perhaps in imitations of Nature 
than in Nature herself, and a good judgment in selecting what suits his pur- 
pose, together with a musical ear and a facility of versifying. 

The contents of this volume consists of Odes,Sonnets, Miscellaneous Poems, 
and imitations of Burns in the Scottish dialect; together with various 
Translations. Mr. Smith's Sonnets strikes us as being equal if not superior to 
most other people’s ; though his subjects, being generally personal, want the 
comprehension of a larger theme. He has, however, turned the sonnet toa 
use we do not remember to have seen so well done before—that of burlesque. 
His Sonnets to a Roast Pig, on Sherry, and to a Roast Leg of Mutton, indicate 
that this form of composition might be successfully used in burlesque and sati- 
rical poetry, where the stiff and ungainly solemnity of the stanza, compared 
with the ridiculous nature of the theme and its treatment, would increase the 
ludicrous effect. 

The imitations of Burns strike us as being very happy effusions ; the humo- 
rous, however, excelling the sentimental, and the dialect more Scotch than a 
Scotchman’s. Of the Translations, two short pieces from the Italian are taste- 
ful little trifles ; the rest are somewhat heavy, especially those from Tasso. Mr. 
Smith, like several modern poets of more established name, cannot manage the 
heroic line. 

As a general example of this author’s poetry, we may quote the “ Fairy 
Ode ;” which has elegance, fancy, and harmony,—though it may be questioned 
whether the image of “the mariner’s drowning moan” is adapted to please a 
fairy, which is commonly supposed to be a beneficent or at least not a cruel 


being. 
7 “FAIRY ODE. 
“My dwelling is on the shore, 
In an echoing twilight cave, 
Whose walls are sparr'd, and its coral floor 
Js wash’d by the salt sea-wave : 
Into the hall 
A waterfall 
Descends through the roof on high, 
Whence every sphere 
Of dew so clear 
Shoots down like a star from the sky. 


“«T stand on an islet-rock 
In the midst with moss o’ergrown, 
And on tiptoe list to the wild wave’s shock, 
And the mariner’s drowning moan. 
The forming sea 
Can never reach me, 
Nor soi] my golden wings ; 
For its wrath and spray 
Have pass’d away, 
Ere it join my fresh rock-springs. 


“Yet oft to the Petrel’s tail 
I cling as he skims the billow ; 
And when the Nautilus spreads her sail, 
I find in her boat a pillow. 
But sweet though it be 
To wander free 
With the tenants of air and ocean, 
I love still more 
My cave by the shore, 
After this rapid motion ! 


“ Here at my tuneful voice 
The winds are lull’d around ; 
And the glittering fish with leaps rejoice 
To hear so sweet a sound ; 
The small birds hover 
My cavern over, 
Adding their rival chime ; 
Till soothed, I fold 
My wings of gold, 
And slumber for a time!” 
The following is something more than pretty, with a domestic interest. 


“MY MOTHER’S SENTIMENTS. 


** A little stream that’s never dry 
When summer suns are glowing ; 
That when the wintry storm sweeps by. 
Is never overflowing : 
Such is the wealth that | implore, 
And God has given me such and more. 


“‘ Daughters more excellent than fair ; 
A son not great, but good ; 
Servants with whom I've learn'd to bear, 
Whatever be their mood : 
In peace with these, in love with those, 
I calmly live, and have no foes. 


“ A house for comfort not too small, 
Not large enough for pride ; 
A garden, and a garden-wall, 
A little lake beside ; 
In these I find so sweet a home, 
That not a wish have | to roam. 


“A little land to graze my cow, 
Whose milk supplies my table ; 

A warm sty for my good old sow ; 
And for my nags a stable : 

All have their space for food and play, 

And all are glad, both I and they. 


‘I feed the poor man in his cot, 
The beggar at my gate : 
And, thankful for my quiet lot, 
I envy not the great ; 
But rather praise my God on high, 
Happy to live, prepared to die.” 





EXPERIENCE MADE EASY. 
tha MAXIM I. 
When mingling with the crowd at the pit-door of a theatre, make it a rule 
to square your elbows, stick out your haunches, push and jostle everybody 
within reach, swearing all the while like a drunken dragoon. By this line of 


eonduct, if you do not succeed in getting into the house, you will be safe to get 
into—a scrape. 


Mem. Same rule holds in going through the world. 
Il. 

Recollect that professions are respectable and genteel: all other sorts of in- 
dustry vulgar and low. Therefore, whether you have any brains or not, be sure 
to get a professional education, and, take my word for it, you will one day be 
either a Lord Chancellor, Archbishop, or—in the workhouse. 

III. 

Snuffing candles at an evening party is an amiable and intellectual amuse- 
ment—particularly if the candle-snuffer be a good figure : holding the left hand 
gracefully upon the left hip, the amateur expands the snuffers in his right, clip- 
ping the wick as short as possible, to show his dexterity ; making the candles 
burn blue, and the ladies look yellow, by this operation, is of no consequence, 
not to speak of wasting the candle, which is of no consequence either. 

Iv 

When you have the misfortune to quarrel with a man who can do you mis- 
chief, be sure not to be such a fool as to leave any door open for a reconcilia- 
tion ; whether you were right or wrong, stick to your resentment like a brick : 
you will have only one enemy the more , 

v 

You will observe, when you make a bed for your dog in the exact spot where 
you wish him to lie, that the animal is always of a different opinion as to the 
choice of a lodging ; # you let him alone, he will find a bed of bis own accord, 





for him. This stroke of natural history you will apply to your children, if you | 
have any ; force them into your ways of thinking u all subjects, eqpocielly } 
where the affections or passions are engaged ; with the unbleared eyes of youth, | 
comipel them to squint at life through the blue and yellow spectacles of age ; | 
and when they jump, as they will, out of the bed you have made for them, tear 
your hair, and cry to Heaven against filial ingratitude. | 

V1. 
If you have the misfortune to be a married man, whenever your wife is bent | 
on creating a breeze, the best way to treat the case is to attempt to argue with | 
her, and ask her to listen to reason: this always brings matters to a crisis, and | 
you may expect the customary hysterics in a couple of shakes. 

Vil. 
When you see a poor, half-starved, masterless dog in trouble, be sure to raise | 
the hue-and-cry against him, calling out ‘ Mad dog! mad dog!” until some 
charitable neighbours knock him on the head. The same line of conduct is 
usually adopted towards unlucky dogs of our own species. 

Vill. ¢ 
Never take the trouble to consider, of your own head, what is right and pro- 
per for you to avoid or to pursue. Keep on your hands two or three food 
advisers, so that when your affairs go to the devil, you may have somebody to 
swear at. 
Relations are useful for this purpose ; and it is worth -while to have a 
father or mother, if it were only for the satisfaction it must give you to be al- 
ways telling them you would not have been ruined if you had not followed their 
advice. 

Ix. 
If you are an author, and quarrel with your publisher, resolve magnanimously 
to annihilate him, by not writing any more. riters on proverbial philosophy 
call this line of conduct “ biting a man’s nose to vex his face.”’ 

x. 
Never be civil for nothing. When you see you can get anything by it, be as 
obliging as you please. If civility costs you nothing, that is no reason why you 
should sell it at the same price. 

xI. 
In as far as mere worldly success is concerned, it were better for a man to be 
a knave than weak or undecided im action. The weak are not only miserable, 
but unfortunate : the kind-hearted, confiding, generous, and unselfish are the 
true victims of society. 
Mem. This last maxim to be translated literally. If you were to pay a thou- 
sand pounds for a book of proverbs, you would not have so much value for your 
money as in this last axiom,—if you act upon it. 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF LAW. 

Law—is like a fire ; and, those who meddle with it, may chance to “burn 
their fingers.” 
Law—is like a pocket with a hole in it ; and those who therein risk their 
money are very like to lose it. 
Law—is, like a lancet, dangerous in the hands of the ignorant ; doubtful 
even in the hands of an adept. { 
Law—is like a sieve, you may see through it ; but you will be considerably 
reduced before you can get through it. : 
Law—is to the litigant what the poulterer is to the goose ; it plucks and it 
draws him ; but here the simile ends, for the litigant, unlike the goose, never 
gets trust, [trussed,] although he may be roasted and dished. 
Law—is like an ignis fatuus, or Jack o’Lantern ; those who follow the delu- 
sive guide too often find themselves inextricably involved in a bog ora quag- 
mire. 
Law—is, like prussic acid, a dangerous remedy, and the smallest dose is 
generally sufficient. 
Law—is like justice, even as copper gilt is like gold, and the comparative 
worth of the two is about the same. 
Law—is, like an eel-trap, very easy to get into, but very difficult to get 
out of. 
Law—is like a razor, which requires a ‘“‘ strong back,’’ keenness, and an 
excellent temper. ives 
N. B. Many of those who get once “ shaved with ease and expedition,” sel- 
dom risk a second operation. 
Law—is like a flight of rockets: there is a great expense of ‘‘ powder ;” the 
cases are usually well ‘* got up ;” the reports are excellent ; but, after all, the 
sticks (q. d. the clients,) are sure to come to the ground. 

Law—is, like a window of stained glass, giving its own peculiar tint and 
hue to the bright rays of truth which shine through it. 





BURFORD'’S PANORAMA OF WATERLOO. 

A panorama of the Battle of Waterloo must always prove an attraction, for 
whether we look with horror and pain, or with emotions of gratified national 
pride, on the scenes it depicts, still there is such a fascination about the me- 
mory of that great event, that we cannot choose but go and gaze with the rest. 
Such exhibitions, too, in practice serve a moral purpose, for even those who 
go in the mere spirit of sightseeing are struck with sorrow at the scene of car- 
nage before them; and, though it may be long after, still, at some time or 
other, the phantoms of those past emotions will go to swell the instinctive ab- 
horrence of every Christian heart at the melancholy necessities of war. It is 
not until we see the effects of war, in the bleeding corpse, the mutilated hero, 
the infuriate madness of hate animating for mutual slaughter and defacement 
those whom God made iu his own image, that we begin to dissipate that false 
halo of glory which surrounds it, and know it as it really is. 

Mr. Burford has chosen for his point of view that position of the battle which 
immediately preceded its close ; that is to say, when Bonaparte, the moment 
before his flight, stayed to view the effect of the charge of the Imperal guards. 
This, perhaps, was as judicious a choice as could be made, because you cannot 
expect to form any clear conception of the whole plan of a long battle from a 
picture, and had an earlier period been chosen, the mind would have been left 
unsatisfied with respect to the result. The subject is treated with the finish, 
spirit, and fidelity, which almost invariably characterise Mr. Burford’s paint- 
ings; and, as we had occasion to remark in noticing the panorama of the 
City of Jerusalem, if the whole painting were divided into square sec- 
tions it would form so many little cabinet pictures. Yet the general effect is 
not sacrificed to mere minuteness of detail. ‘The scene is animated in the ex- 
treme, yet full of sources of deep pain. From mere description, no one can 
form a clear conception of the horrors of a battle-field. ‘The masses of infan- 
try moving onward, like the parts of a machine, steadily and firmly, to face the 
multiplied chances of death; the gallant officer struck down in his pride, while 
in the very act of cheering on his troops, or perhaps in the very moment of 
certain victory ; the confusion and danger increased by the maddened fury of 
the frightened horses chained, perhaps, to a flaming ammunition-waggon, and 
who, like the elephant of old, spread death and dismay even among the ranks 
of their masters ; the calm and collected leader, voluntarily exposed to the 
million missives of instant destruction that are flying around him, yet preserving 
his iron firmness, and giving his orders with the precision of a chess-player ; 
and, above all, the masses of slain, the noble, the private man, old and young, 
friend and foe, ail mingled together inone mass of bleeding ruin: these are to 
be conceived in the closet, certainly, but never with that vividness and deep 
sympathy which the actual representation produces. 

Those great features of the battle are given in the panorama with great 
power and skill—the scenes in the foreground, in particular, are very true and 
bold in conception, while they are equally finished in execution. The melée 
attending the charge of the French Guards, and their repulse by our own 
troops, is also admirably depicted ; the general effect, confusion—the particu- 
lar figures, distinct. The chief events of the battle are too well known to re- 
quire recapitulation.—London paper. 


—————— 
THE LATE BARONESS DE FEUCHERES. 

The cause between the Hospices of Paris and the heirs and next of kin of 
the late Baroness de Feuchéres, came to a hearing on Wednesday before the 
Civil Tribunal 

M. Chaix d'Estange, counsel for the Hospices,moved for an adjournment, on 
the ground that the suit pending in England to establish the birth of Madame 
de Feucheéres, and the relationships of the claimants as heirs and next of kin, 
was near \ts termination, and the decision might have great influence on the 
question then before the Court. 

The Court, however, decided that the cause should proceed, and called upon 
M. Chaix d’Estange to plead to the merits. 

The learned counsel then addressed the Court, saying that Messrs. Dawes, 
Mrs. Clarke, and M. Thanaron, claimed to be the brothers, sister, and brother- 





dut no inducement will make him enter the one you have arbitrarily provided 


1 
income of 7,200f. The future bride was described as the widow of a Mr. Wil- 


in-law of the baroness, but they had not produce d any certificates proving their | 


relationship. As it was consequently impossible to enter into a full argument, 
he must coniine himself to a statement of facts. In 1815, a young lady named 
Sophia Dawes came to Paris, and took up her residence in the Faubourg St. 
Germain, where she was introduced into its society Among the persons with 
whom she became acquainted was the Baronde I icheres and his mother. 
The intimacy soon ripened into love on the part of th Baron, who made pro- | a 
posals of marriage ‘he young lady had no parents living, but was the ward 
or protegée, of the Duke de Bourbon, whom she must, she said, couasult Ac- 
cordingly she went to London, and returned with the Prince’ approbation of 
her marriage. A contract was drawn up, by which the Duke de Bourbon bound 
himself to give toMrs. Dawes stock or other property producing a perpe | 


liam Dawes, who had been in the service of the East India Company, but died’ 
at the Cape in 1812. Mrs. Dawes was also declared to be the daughter of Mr. 
Richard Clark, of Southampton, and his wife, whose maiden name was Jane 
Walker, both of whom were dead. To obtain a legal marriage in France, au- 
thenticated certificates of births, deaths, and marriages were required ; but the 
death of Mr. Dawes at the Cape rendered the delay too great for the imps- 
tience of the young couple, and they therefore went to London, where the ce- 
remony was performed. ‘The learned counsel then alluded to the circemstan- 
ces which led to the separation of the parties in 1824, but entered into no de- 
tails. Baron de Feucheres left the palace of the Duke de Bourbon, renounc- 


| ing all he had received from the liberality of the Prince, returning to his mili- 


tary career with the same honourable poverty with which he had left it ; re- 
suming his sword, to which alone he had owed, and thenceforth was determined 
to owe, everything. Nevertheless, the Baroness, his wife, resolved to sue for 
a regular divorce. To this the Baron made no defence, and indeed was in a 
measure a consenting party, remaining satisfied with putting in a memorial 
which was certainly by no means flattering to his wife, and the divorce was 
pronounced by default in 1829. In 1830, the Duke de Bourbon died, leaving, 
by his will an immense property to the Baroness. She soon afterwards went 
to England, purchased a splendid mansion in London, and a very fine country 
seat, and, in fact, resolved to settle for life in her native land. Death, how- 
ever, soon snatched her away. By the event of her decease, Baron de Feu- 
chéres was, by the terms of their marriage-settlement, entitled to the imme- 
diate possession of all his late wife’s property ; for that contract constituted 
each, in case of survival, the heir of the other; but immediately on learning 
that he had become a widower, he executed a deed of gift, whereby he trans- 
ferred the whole of his rights as such to the Hotel Dieu of Paris, the Hospice 
des Menages, the Hotel Dieu at Nismes, and the sufferers from the inundations 
in the department of the Garde. M. Chaix-d’Estange represented the late 
Baroness as a deserted child, who had been adopted by a poor fisherman mamed 
Dawes, and asserted that there were no documents to prove that any other re- 
lationship existed between them. He therefore said there could be no surprise 
at the eagerness with which the pretended next of kin entered into a compro- 
mise with the intended residuary legatee, Mademoiselle Thanaron, and agreed 
to allow her 3,000,000f., in order to secure to themselves the remainder of the 
12,000,000f., to which the fortune of the Baroness amounted. The case was 
then adjourned.—Galignant’s Messenger. 
i 
EVADING OFFICE. 

On my return I had a visit from an acquaintance, Moollah Khodadad, who 
had been absent from the city for a short time settling the harvest-revenue. He 
amused me by recounting the mode he had adopted to escape from being the 
political representative of Dost Mahomed Khan; an honour for which he had 
been singled out in consequence of his great abilities. It seems that, after the 
last battle with the Sikhs, Kooshal Sing, one of their officers, addressed the 
Ameer, suggesting the propriety of his sending a man of rank and knowledge 
to Peshawur to adjust their differences ; and Khodadad was the fortunate 
wight selected, he not being in Dost Mahomed's service, nor knowing any 
thing about it. A whisper reached him ; he repaired to the Balla Hissar ; and 
the friend who sat next him told him, in Affghanee, ‘‘ that they had prepared a 
pannier (kujawa) for him,”—meaning that he was to be sent on a journey. 
Dost Mahomed conversed at large on what ought to be done; and at length, 
looking to the Moollah, but without making any allusion to his having been 
fixed upon as his representative, said thet some proper person should be sent. 
* You look towards me,” said the wary Moollah ; “shall [say what I think?” 
‘“*Certainly.” ‘ Well, then,” said Khodadad, ‘you have received a letter, 
and for it you propose to send an Elchee: a reply to a letter should be a letter : 
besides, if any one is sent to Peshawur, the people will look upon it as spring- 
ing from fear.” Some of the courtiers loudly reprobated these arguments, de- 
claring that they were founded in ignorance. ‘* How many jars of water are 
in the fountain before you 1” asked Khodadad. ‘The courtiers all declared 
they did not know. ‘ But I do,” said the Moollah. The Ameer desired him 
to state how many there were. ‘* That, my lord,” he replied, ‘entirely de- 
pends on the size of the jar employed to measure it.’’ This indirect allusion 
to the want of comprehension in his associates amused the Ameer and nettled 
them. The discussion was broken off, and the deputation to the Sikh camp post- 
poned sine die. It was only a few months after he had got out of this dilemma, 


Moorad Beg of Koondooz. ‘ Look at my fortune,” said he, with facetious 
gravity, as he told me the story; ‘first they were going to send me toa Hin- 
doo, and then to a robber: to make up for it, however, they styled me in my 
credentials ‘of high rank, great fame, place, wealth,’ and Heaven knows what. 
Well, I thought I could make something of all this ; sol went once more to 
the Balla Hissar to converse with the Ameer. I observed to him, that if such 
titles and rank and glory were assigned to me, I had better be provided with 
equipages, attendants, and rich clothing, suitable for so great a man ; for as to 
myself, I had none of them; and that if I went without them, the wise men of 
Koond6oz would soon find out the contradictions between what I was and what 
I was said to be. I should be deemed an impostor, and his Highness’s business 
would fare but badly.’ Dost Mahomed, it appears,had no rep y to make to the 
erudite Khodadad ; and therefore sent a certain Kumber Ali Khan in his stead ; 
who, being a Kuzzilbash Shiah, was but scurvily treated at the Koondooz court. 
I warned my friend the Moollah not to be too confident : he had twice escaped, 
but the third appointment might be fatal; and I predicted that, in spite of all 
his ingenuity, he would yet tind himself his country’s representative abroad.— 
Sur A. Burn’s ** Kabool.” 





RIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. Geo. Maynard, M.A., graduate of the first class of 

honours in the University of Cambridge, England, late Classical and now Mathe- 
matical master in Upper Canada College, Torunto, 1s desirous of receiving into his 
house, two pupils, who might be preparing for the Universities and would be treated 
as members of the family. Terms from 150 to 300 guineas per annum, according to the 
age of the individual. April 24-3m. 





E EIRS OF CAPTAIN WILLIAM CORNER NEILSON.—Captain William Corner 
Neilson, some time of New York, is understood to have died at Savannah, leav- 
ing three sons, all formerly 1esidents of New York. Those persons or their descend- 
ants, will hear of something to their advantage on application to CHARLES ED 
WARDs, Esq.. counselior at law, New York, or to JOSEPH CONNAH, Esq., 34 New- 
Street, New York. April 30-tf. 





N ESSRS. MORTIMER & HUNT, Jewellers and Silversmiths, of New Bond-street, 
i London, and 341 Broadway, New York ; beg respectfully to apprise the Public 
that their Establishment in this country, will be positively and finally closed on the Ist 
day of Juve next; till which period their stock of Jewellery, Plate, Plated gvods, 
Cutlery, &c., will remain on Privaie Saie in Broadway, at, and under prime cost, 

N. #.—The House to be Let. April 30-4w. 

















A’ AGREEABLE RECREATION.—A visit to the extensive grounds at Hoboken, 
the beauties of which tiave been so highly extolled and which are so liberally 
thrown open to tlhe public, will prove as pleasant an excursion as can be made from 
the city at this season. The walks are now in good order, and the grounds are decked 
with all the luxuriant freshness of an early spring. Nothing can be more gratifying 
to the mind than the contemplation of so charming a scene. April 30 3m* 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance is 
Warren Street. 
Confines iis Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 











BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 

HE high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 
T makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, butalso onthe public. An 
inferior «ticle bearing the mi-spelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T,is Low in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by 1's vuufinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in wluch it is put up. Observe that all the genuine are war- 
ranted in full on each pen, * Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or ‘ Joseph Gillott warranted,” 
and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his signature. ; 
| HENKY JESSOP begs leave to inform thetrade thathe has removed from No. 109 





ard I11 Beekman street, to No. 91 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 
constautly keep on hand,a complete assortment of the above we.l known articles 
which will be offered on favourableterms. Mav 8 








INSTITUTION FOR THE TREATMENT OF CALCULOUS AFFEUTIONS, STRIC 
RES, AND OCHER DISEASES OF TIE URINARY ORGANS. 

HE undersigned, formerly Professor of Surgery in the College of Physicians and 

Surgeons of the University of the State of New York, and in the Medical College 

of Ohio, begs leave to inform the Medical Profession that he has es tablished an institu- 

tion for the accommodation of patients labour:ng under Caleulous Affections,Strictures, 
Fistula. Diseases of the Bladder. Kidneys, &c. 

The following reasons have induced him toe 





tablish this Institution 


ng fit apartments 











Ist. He has for several years experienced great difficulty in procuri 
for patients, and the necessary altendants, at boarding-houses aud hoteis 
| nd. Lithotrity (or breaking the stone in the bladder, and allowing it to pass off with 
| the urine) has, to a great exient, superseded Lithotomy, (or cutung for stone in the 
| bladder.) and jt is well known that few surgeons have sufficient patients to make it 
an object for them to aoquire the knowledge. or procure the instru nents necessary for 
that operation ; conseq rently the practice of it mustbe confined to a very limited num- 
med. He has long been aware of the propriety of practitior ersdevoting their time and 
ticntion to those branches of the profe nto which they feel themselves particular 
I ly lapted, and in which they have so tranowledge and gained experience. 
| “As the Members of the Profession are genera aware Lhatthe undersigned has prac- 
| tised Lithotrity for many years, and devoted muen of his time to diseases oft the urinary 
| organs, he hopes that this Institution will meet withthe approbalion of his friends in 
' th ofession, and the public. 
} Any person desiring further information, may apply, personally or by letter, to him 
| at No. 9 Park Place, New York. ALBAN GOLDSMITH, M: D 
Jan. 1-1f. 
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Ratperial Parliament. 


THE CHARTISTS’ PETITION. 
House of Commons, May 3. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE moved that the petition which he had presented on 
the clr day, under the title of the National Petition, should be imme- 
diately considered, and the petitioners heard at the bar of the House, by them- 
selves, their counsel, or agents. Mr Duncombe said that the number of those 
who had signed the petition amounted to nearly 3,500,000. Many of them 
were labouring men, many were the wives of labourers. He had heard it ob- 
jected in conversation that the precedent was wanting for such a mode of hear- 
ing a petition, and he now therefore cited the authorities which he considered 
as applicable. There were 600 bodies associated to promote an agitation for 
the acquisition of those rights which they considered to have belonged to them 
under the old constitution of England, and to have been unjustly taken from 
them ; and there were more than 100,000 persons now subscribing each a 
penny a week toward that agitation. He entered into particulars of the dis- 
tress suffered in some of the manufacturing towns ; and enlarged upon the 
extent and intensity of the feeling now prevalent among the operative classes 
in favour of Chartism. Could such a state of things continue? Would 
not the House at least consent to grant the hearing now prayed for! It 
would not occupy more than two days ; but if it occupied ten, it ought to 
be permitted. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. LEADER. The House, he was sure, 
could not doubt either the numbers or the sincerity of the petitioners. At all 
the public meetings held within the last 12 months, the points most exciting 
to a great part of the audience had been those which bore any reference to 
Chartism. Lord Brougham had been heard at the bar against the orders in 
Council ; Mr. Roebuck had been heard there for the Canadian colonists—a 
class who, like these petitioners, were unrepresented. He denied Lord Camp- 
bell’s assertion, that Chartism had been put down: all intention to use physi- 
cal force had indeed been abandoned ; but the object still was, and would be, 
kept in view. The petition had been ridiculed by a friend of his, who had 
said that one set of its clauses went to abolish the monarchy, another the debt, 
another the church, and so on; but he would have the House hear from them- 
selves what their real objects were. 

Mr. MACAULAY said, he felt compelled to meet the motion with a direct 
negative. [Hear, hear.] For it seemed to him, if the house departed from 
its ordinary and general rule of not hearing persons at the bar, the petitioners 
might understand, in all reasonable acceptation of such a concession, that 
though the house was not decidedly favourable to, yet hon. members had not 
fully made up their minds to resist what they asked. Now, his (Mr. Macau- 
lay’s) mind was so made up, and he conceived that the petitioners would have 
a right to complain of himif he were to elude this question by voting for the 
motion of his hon. friend, and then on any future occasion he gave a distinct 
negative to every one of the clauses of any bill which might be framed upon 
the basis of this petition. He did think, if he adopted such a course, they 
would have some reason to complain of disingenuousness and unfairness on 
his part. ‘That accusation, if he could avoid it, they should not have an oppor- 
tunity of bringing against him. (Hear, hear.] He was sure it was very far 
from his imagination to criticise with any severity or malignity the language 
contained in this petition, but to the essence of it he must refer when the ques- 
tion was, whether or not the persons from whom it had emanated should be 
called in to be heard in support of it. ‘The petition demanded that this house 
“ Do immediately, without alteration, deduction, or addition, pass into a law 
the document entitled the ‘ People’s Charter ;’”” and he conceived he should 
not deal fairly with the house if he consented to call the petitioners in only to 
be heard, as had been suggested, on the subject of the existing public distress. 
If any hon. member moved for an inquiry into that distress and the means of 
remedying it—if any hon. member thought the heartrending statements which 
had been made to-night ought to be substantiated and proved before the house, 
he for one would not oppose it ; nay, he would vote for jt. But he contended, 
that when he found a petition demanding a particular law to be passed imme- 
diately ‘‘ without alteration, deduction, or addition,” and then to represent it 
as merely desiring an inquiry into the public distress, was really paltering with 
the question. [Hear.] Now he might, much more easily than any other gen- 
tleman in the house, consent to give his support to the motion of the hon. mem- 
ber for Finsbury, for there were parts of the charter to which he was favoura- 
ble ; in truth, out of all its six points there was only one to which he had an 
unmitigated hostility. He had already voted in favour of the ballot, and as 
to the property qualification of members to serve in Parliament, he most cor- 
dially concurred with the petitioners. He had always thought, that while there 
was a property qualification required to form a constituent body, a property 
qualification for a representative was superfluous. He could not understand 
why it was that the members for Edinburgh and Glasgow were not required to 
have a property qualification, and those for Marylebone and Manchester were 
required to have a property qualification; ifthe principle were sound, 
it ought to be universal—if unsound, it ought to be abandoned. [Hear, 
hear.] Neither did he think any hon. member could stand up in favour 
of that principle on Conservative grounds. It was no part of the 
old constitution—it was not a part of the reforms made at the time 
of the Revolution, but long after the Revolution it had been introduced by a 
bad Government, and passed by abad Parliament, for the distinct purpose of 
defeating the Revolution, and for the exclusion of the Protestant succession to 
the throne. [Hear, hear.] He was against annual Pariiaments, but at the 
same time he was ready to agree, to a certain extent to meet the wishes of 
the people by limiting the duration of Parliaments. He did not go to the 
minor points contained in the petition, because there was one point so impor- 
tant—a point which in his judgment formed the very essence of the charter— 
which, if withheld, would have the effect of creating agitation, and which, if 

granted, it mattered not one straw whether the others were granted or not; 
and that point was universal suffrage, without any qualification of property at 
all. Having a decided opinion that such a change as the concession of uni- 
versal suffrage would be utterly fatal to the best interests of the country at 
large, he felt it his duty manfully to declare that he could not consent to hold out 
the least hope that he could ever under any circumstances support such a change. 
(Hear, hear.] The reasons upon which he entertained that opinion he would 
state as shortly as he could. He thought, in the first place, that the proposed 
inquiry which constituted a presumption against the change which was produced 
by the Reform Bill—he did not say this on the ground of finality—he enter- 
tained no opinion of that sort. He admitted that violent and frequent changes 
were not desirable, but at the same time he must say that every change pro- 
posed must be judged of by its own merits. He was bound by no tie, and he 
was ready to pass any legislative reform which he believed would conduce to 
the public interest. He thought it was a misstated argument against a change 
of this sort on the part of those who contented themselves with saying that 
they considered the change would be inconsistent with the continued existence 
of the monarchy and the House of Lords. Although a faithful and loyal sub- 
ject of Her Majesty, and favourable to admixture of the aristocratic element 
in the constitution of the country, still he must consider that the monarchy end 
the aristocracy were not the ends, but the means of government. [Hear, 
hear.} He had known governments in countries where neither the monarchy 
was hereditary nor the aristocracy hereditary, and yet those countries had 
prospered ; but he believed that universal sutlrage would be fatal to all the 
objects for which a monarchy existed, an aristocracy existed, or even a well- 
ordered republic existed, and that it was incapable of coexisting with the ex- 
tension of civilization. (Hear.] He conceived that civilization rested upon 
the security of the Government. It could not be necessary in an assembly 
like that for him to go through arguments in support of that proposition, or to 
allude to the vast experience which led to that result. Everybody well knew, 
that where property was insecure, it was not in the power of the finest soil, of 
the finest climate, of the most moral and intellectual constitution of the people, 
to prevent a country sinking into barbarismm—while, on the other hand, where 
property was secure it was scarcely in the power of any Government to prevent 
@ nation going on prosperously. If these evils had been found in the Govern- 
ment of the country, the stronger was the argument made out. The progress 
which this country had made in the midst of all the misgoverninent to which 
she had from time to time been exposed, showed how irresistible was the power 
of the great principle of security to property. However the Minister might 
have squandered ihe public revenues, still with security to property, the labour, 
industry, and enterprise of the country found resources. Whatever might be 
the cost of war, the same means with security to property repaired faster 
than war could destroy, and if that were the fact, all classes had the deepest 
interest in the security of property, and the labouring classes had that interest 
in the highest degree. Following that principle, he conceived the supreme 
government of the country could never be intrusted to any class, with regard 
= which there did not exist the moral certainty that they never would cor 
anv great or systematic violation of the sanctity of property. [Hear, 
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the petition which his hon. friend the member for Finsbury had caused to be 
printed with the votes. And what was that petition? It was signed by nearly 
3,500,000 of the people, and must be considered as the declaration of the in- 
tentions of that vast body which, if the charter were passed, would become 
the sovereign of the country—as a declaration of the intcntion of those who 
would then, in all probability, return the majority of the representatives sent 
to that house. Now, if he was so to consider this petition, it was impossible 
to look without considerable anxiety on such passages as ‘these :—‘** Your peti- 
tioners complain that they are enormously taxed to pay the interest of what is 
termed the national debt—a debt amounting at present to 800,000,000/., being 
only a portion of the enormous amount expended in cruel and expensive wars, 
for the suppression of all liberty by men not authorized by the people, and 
who, consequently, had no right to tax posterity for the outrages committed by 
them upon mankind.” [‘‘ Hear, hear,” from Mr. Hume, Mr. Duncombe, and 
others.] Was he(Mr. Macaulay) really to understand that cheer as an indica- 
tion of an opinion that there was no right in the national creditor? Was he to 
take it as an expression of opinion that national bankruptcy would be just and 
politic ? If he was not so to understand it, he was utterly at a 
loss to comprehend what the passage meant. For his own part, he 
conceived it was impossible to make a distinction between the right 
of the fundholder in dividends and the right of the landed propri- 
etors in the land. It appeared, however, that the petitioners made 
no such distinction, for they declared against the monopoly ofland. It was 
impossible to misunderstand the meaning of these words in the petition—“ that 
your petitioners deeply deplore the existence of any kind of monopoly in this 
nation ; and, whilst they unequivocally condemn the levying of any tax upon 

the necessaries of life, and upon those articles principally required by the la- 
bouring classes, they are also sensible that the abolition of any one monopoly 
will never unshackle labour from its misery, until the people possess that pow- 
er under which all monopoly and oppression must cease. ‘The petitioners re- 
spectfully mention the existing monopolies of land.’”’ Was that, or was it not, 
intended to mean landed property ! Was it not, in fact, following up the de- 

claration before made as to the funds by a declaration that land property ought 

to cease to exist? They then went on to complain of the monopolies of ma- 
chinery ; they could not mean the monopolies of patents, but the monopolies 
which they conceived to arise from the fixed capital of a man in the machinery 

of his mill, or in a machine of his own invention. They then mentioned the 
monopolies in travelling and transit ; and he firmly believed their meaning to be 
the confiscation of all railways and canals. It was hardly necessary for him to 

go further, for, if he understood the petition right, he believed it to be a decla- 
ration that the remedies for every evil under which this country suffered were 

to be found in a great and sweeping confiscation of all property. (Hear.hear } 

Now, believing that to be the case, he was firmly convinced that the effect of 
any such measure would be not only to ruin the rich, but to make the poor still 
poorer ; and that such a result would press more heavily on the labouring than 

upon any other class in the community. While he censured the doctrines con- 

tained in the petition, he had no charge to bring against the great body of per- 

sons who had signed it ; so far from speaking or thinking ill of their conduct, 

he did not blame them in any degree—they had acted as it was natural they 

should act. The petition was a sort of cry of existing distress, which design- 

ing nen had put into a bad and pernicious form. [Hear, hear ] Nothing could 

be more natural than that, when looking at the inequality of stations in this 

country, their minds should be excited, and that when they were told by de- 

signing men that if they had the power in their own hands they might at any 

time save themselves from all the calamities to which they were now exposed 

by going to the lands, to the funds, to machinery, to railroads, and to all those 

things which they called monopoly, but which he, (Mr. Macaulay) called pro- 

perty, it was natural they should be deceived. He bore to them no more unkind 

feeling than he did to a sick man, who in the height of fever might ask for a 

draught of cold water, which would be fatal to him at the outset—he had no 

more ill-feeling towards them than he had to those who, when he was in In- 

dia during a scarcity, desired the granaries to be thrown open to them. How- 

ever great the suffering in the one case or the distress in the other, he would 

not administer the cold water, neither would he give the key of the granaries 
to the half-starved population, because in the first case it would be fatal, and in 

the other it would only give temporary and delusive relief, to be followed by an 
enormous increase of evil. No person here could seriously entertain a doubt 
that such a spoliation of property as that to whichthe petition pointed would 
be a serious evil to the people, and an addition to all their other calamities 

(Hear, hear] Well, then, if these were the things for the sake of which 
they asked for the charter, upon what principle was it that he should consent to 
put into their hands the power to effect all these evils to the country and to 
themselves? The only argument to be used in favour of the house entertain- 
ing the proposition would be, that really when the power came into their han's 
they would use it with greater caution. Surely that would be, in the first place 
a very strange reason for treating this petition with peculiar respect, because it 
did not contain the deliberate views of those who sent it ; and, in the second 

place, it was contrary to human nature that persons asking for great conces- 
sions should put their demand in terms less acceptable to those who had the 

power to grant or withhold it ; that they made their demand more odious than, 
if they obtained it, their practice would be found to be ; that they pointed out 

to us the evil consequences that would follow from granting their demand, 
which evil consequence would not follow in reality, and which they never me- 
ditated. But, it might be said, their power would not be so used 
it possible to doubt that powerin the hands of such men would be used for 
evil? See what had been held out to them. Every person who heard him 
must be aware of the kind of means which had been used. There had been 
a systematic attempt made to represent the Government as able to do for the 
working classes that which no Government ever had been or would be able to do ; 
that which no wise Government ever would attempt to do; that which if any 
Government ever did attempt to do, they would do less than their duty ; the 
working classes had been reasoned with as if the Government was so situated 
that instead of the people supporting the Government, the Government were 
bound to support the people ; as if the Government had some means of nev r 
failing supply at their command—some vast fund of wealth with which to dis- 
pel poverty from the land ; as if, like the rulers of ancient times, the Govern- 
ment could compel waters from the rocks and call down bread from heaven, or 
as if they could perform over again at pleasure the miraculous phenomenon of 
the self-multiplying loaves. [Hear, hear.] Informed as the people were in 
these doctrines, was it possible to believe that the moment Parliament gave 
them absolute supreme power—for let it be observed this was what was asked 
for—that moment the people would forsake and forget their doctrines and 
principles? The petitioners and those who supported their views in the House 
of Commons talked of class legislation at the very time they were for giving 
to one class exclusive absolute power. The effect of granting the petition 
would be to put all property in every city, in every village, in every part of the 
country at the feet of the labouring class. Look at the effect, in this point of 
view, of agreeing to the proposition for universal suffrage. The hon. members 
tor Bath and Montrose (Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Hume,) though they agreed on 
the principle of universal suffrage, would oppose, he was confident, as firmly as 


if it should be proposed. What would be the effect of that! People taiked 
of the disappointment that had arisen out of the Reform Bill ; what would be 
the disappointment of the petitioners with the first Parliament which should 
assemble after the concession of universal suffrage if they were to be told by the 
hon. members and others in answer to their demands, ‘ No, the interest of the 
national debt must be paid. You shall lay your hands on no portion of the land ; 
the railways must not te touched, machinery shall remain in the hands of those 
who hold it!” Then with respect to the demands as to wages ; he ventured 
to say that if there were any notion among the petitioners that the wages . of 
labour could be increased by means of measures to be adopted coutempora- 
neously with the points of their petition, the delusion was most gross, because 
the moment of the adoption of those points would be the very moment when 
they were frightening from the country all that by which alone the wages of 
labour could exist. But was it possible that the 3,000,000 of petitioners should 
think of this when they had got power in their hands? No; they would com- 
plain bitterly that they had been deluded by those who taught the working class- 
es to consider them as their friends. Ever since the passing of the Reform 
Bill the house had heard from a great many persons who had expected to derive 
greater fruits from it, ‘ You said that we should have ‘the bil, the whole bill, 
and nothing but the bill,’ and, in fact, we have got ‘nothing but the bill’ by re- 
reform,” and did they think that these persons upon getting power into their 
own hands would allow the same result to occur again? But if the peopl 
were not to be disappoint d, and the £700,0 )0.000 or £800,000,000 ol c ip t 

in this country were to be taken from the present holders—if, in short, they 
could imagine this country given up to spoliation, he defied any man from an 








acquaintance with ancient or modern history to picture to himself anything 
the amount of misery that would be caused But would it end wi 
liation ? How should it? The distress caused by the first spoliat on 


loubled and trebled by the still stronger measures of spoliation 


yne on after the first: and where would be the bulwarks to resist Ihe 
very Government would stand by spoliation Now, how was it po to Ot 
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How this would operate, they had no experience to enable them to guess ; the 

only way in which he could conceive a parallel tothe condition the country 

would be in was by imagining that it would be something more cruel and 
harder than the condition of a besieged city, only extending over a greater 

space and embracing a greater community—a community of 26,000,000 or 
27,000,000, a large portion of them depending upon a trade with all the ends 

of the world. Was it not possible that famine—such a famine as had never 

been known in Europe—famine joined with pestilence—would come in the 
train of all this? It was sad to look beyond this ; but he must say that the 
further one looked forward through such a scene as this,the very best thing that 
he could expect—the house would think what it must be for any English public 
man to say so—would be, that a strong military despotism [Hear, hear] should 
be established, which might give some sort of security to the fragments of pro- 
perty which might be left us. Butif the country should think that after this 
they would ever again see those institutions under which we are now living, 
they would be mistaken. [Heapfjrear.] They would never see them again, 
and they would deserve never té’see them again [hear, hear,] and foreign na- 

tions would ask with interest, what had been the conduct of this country to her 
people with respect to those institutions, and the story told them would be, 

‘** England had institutions which were great and glorious—institutions which 

were certainly not free from imperfections, but which contained within them- 

selves all the means of legally and constitutionally remedying those imperfec- 

tions—institutions which, with but little alteration, had continued for 150 years 

together ; those institutions she threw wantonly away, for no other reason but 

that she was told to do so by persons who told her at the same time that they 

would use the power she gave them to ruin her. She gave that power; she 

has been ruined, and she deserved to be ruined.” [Hear, hear. ] hese were 

the reasons which had determined him to vote against the motion of his hon. 

friend. 

Mr. ROEBUCK thought he had seen the argument just delivered, under 
as gorgeous a dress, in the shape of an article in the Edinburgh Review, which 
left little doubt of its origin. Why was a Parliament constituted? To pro- 
tect the weak against the strong. The House of Commons wasto watch the 
Government ; but who was to watch the House of Commons? It was now 
checked, not by the people, but by a section of the people ; and this House 
and that section had accordingly combined against the rest, and taken the 
people’s money, by a corn law, for the landed interests. He admitted the 
folly of the language subscribed by these petitioners ; the document had been 
drawn by a cowardly demagogue ; but he did not think this proved the peo- 
ple unfit to have any share nthe franchise. He did not deem the people of 
England so senseless as not to understand that they must depend on em- 
ployment for subsistence. The unrepresented people were as enlightened as 
the present electoral body; and the present body left property still secure . 
The peculiar characteristic which distinguished the English from all other peo- 
ple of the world, was their regard for the law ; and he believed that if the 
whole mass of his countrymen were invested with power to-morrow, he should 
walk home to-morrow evening as safely as on this night. What could be a 
stronger proof of their peaceable disposition, than that on this very occasion 
three powerful millions of people had asked, quietly and asa favour, what 
they firmly believed to be their absolute right! He would own that he did 
not mean to content himself with a hearing or an inquiry ; he wanted the char- 
ter itself. He believed the best Government for the people would be the Go- 
vernment of the whole people. The rich would be benefitted as well as the 
poor by a greater intermixture of the latter. The rich, when they knew more 
of the poor, would not commit the errors with respect to them which were now 
committed for want of that knowledge. But the rich, by the influence of their 
wealth and of their education, would still be the legislators. 

Mr. HUME criticised the speech of Mr. Macaulay, and defended the peti- 
tioners against the charge of aiming at the robbery of the public creditor. 
Lord Grey, Lord John Russell, and the other framers of the Reform Bill, had 
professed their willingness to go further, if that bill should be found inadequate 
to its objects. He denied that the people, if intrusted with power, would 
employ it to produce anarchy. (The hon. member's language and man- 
ner produced a good deal of laughter, which he treated as if, instead of be- 
ing directed agaiust himself, it had been levelled at the 3,500,000 persons who 
had signed the petition.) He enlarged upon the existing distress of the ma- 
nufacturing districts, and expressed his belief that its future reeurrence would 
be prevented by the measures indicated in the charter. am 

Lord J. RUSSELL—Considering the importance of the petition presented 
to the house and the great number of signatures attached, I could not aban- 
dou my duty by not coming down to the house for the purpose of expressing 
my respect for the petitioners, and at the same time declaring my abhorrence 
of the doctrines set forth in the petition. It is clear that the person, who- 
ever he may be, by whom the petition has been drawn up, would apply what 
had been called the sponge to the national debt. That person denied that 
the debt was a national debt, but, on the contrary, so to call it was but a pre- 
tence, and that it might with justice be swept away. Now, for my part, I be- 
lieve that if you could gather together in the market-place all the adult males 
in the country and show to them that the obligation by which the public faith 
was bound to the present national creditor was a legal and just obligation, 
and that a breach of it would operate with great injustice and cruelty, by 
sending to want and beggary people who had hitherto relied upon it as a means 
of comfortable subsistence, the people would repudiate the proposition as un- 
| just and iniquitous, and would to a man refuse to participate in so cruel a spo- 
|liation. [Loud cheers ] But, then, 1am not quite so confident that those by 
| whom the petition was signed might not be misled by the cry of the moment 
into the choice of men as their representatives who, under the pretence of the 
public good, would enter upon that spoliation of which the people were inca- 
pible. It is, therefore, that I prize the institution, which I look upon as the 
pride of medern times, which by delegation renders men more circumspect as 
to the hands to which power is to be intrusted. It is my opinion that property, 
intelligence, and knowledge, should form the qualification of a constituency, 
and though [ cannot undertake to say that the present is the very best which 
could be had, I see in it a greater security for the continuance and preservation 
of our institutions and the peaceful progress of freedom than a resort at once 
to the principle of universal suffrage. [ am aware that it is a doctrine frequently 
urged, and I perceive dwelt upon in this petition, that every male of a certain 
age has aright, absolute and inalienable, to elect a representative to take his 
place among the members ia the Commons House of Parliament. Now, Sir, 
'T never could understand that indefeasible and inalienable right. (Hear.} It 
| appears to me that that question, like every other in the practical application 
| of politics, is to be settled by the institutions and the laws of the county of 
| which the person is a native. I see no more right that a persun 21 years of 
| age has to elect a member of Parliament than he has to be a juryman. if con- 
ceive that you may just as well say that every adult male has a right to sit up- 
on a jury to decide the most complicated and difficult questions of property, or 
that every man has a right to exercise the judicial functions, as the people did 
| in some of the republics of antiquity {Hear, hear. ] These things, as it ap- 
pears to me, are not matters of right ; butif it be for the good of the people 
| at large. if it be conducive to the right government of the state, if it tend to 
the maintenance of the freedom and welfare of the people, that a certain num- 
ber, defined and limited by a reference to a fixed standard of property, should 
| have the right of clecting members of Parliament, andif it be disadvantageous 
‘to the community at large that the right of suffrage should be universal, then 
I say that on such a subject the consideration of the public good should prevail, 
| that legislation must act upon it as on every other, and that no inalienable 
| right can be quoted against that which the good of the whole demands. (Hear, 
The hon. gentleman who spoke last said, that my right hon. friend the 
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|} hear 
oe for Edinburgh (Mr. Macaulay) had given a terrific representation of 
| the people of England—and described them as sanguinary and as anxious to 
destroy, to commit massacre and to plunder. Now, Sir, my right hon friend 
made no such representation. For my own part, I think it is very likely that 
at many elections, even if universal suffrage were in operation, you would find 
that respect for property, respect for old habits, and general regard for thie on- 
stitution of the country, would produce results not very different from —_ 
which are produced when property is one of the qualifications required ~~ 
franchise. But although that might be generally the case, I do not think ; ~ 
in the present state of popular education —I will not say whethe ra nagar oad 
of education sufficiently high can ever be obtained among the labo iring —— 
—but in the present condition of the people at large, I do not think you coulc 
be sure that there might not be, in a state of popular ferment on the occasion 
of some general election, members ré turned to this house w vent votes would 
be f ivourable to the destruction of our institutions, and wo ld shake the securi- 
ty of property. (Hear, hear.} Sur, this constitution is, I think, too precious 
3.1 and the same time too intricate, 





| 
| 
| [cheers,] and the arrangements of society are at 

—s 5 ? : nae Chel J 
| to allow you to put them to such a hazard. [Cheers.] : can “— be ae th at 
| in the United States of America—the only country which s noes St Bl co "I 
| pare with this for the enjoyment of libe 1 t | fruits of civilization— 





can well believe that in that country, where there 1s no monarchy, where every 
office is elective, where there is no estaviishe | church, where there ee ares” 
masses of property niversal I y be exercised w - é . wy ot noel 
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church— an | which might therefore be held out as prizes to a people in distress, 
Ido not think it would be safe at one moment to destroy the system 

-of representation, and to establish universal suffrage in its place. ([Hear, 
hear.] Aicting upon these opinions, Sir, I cannot assent to that which the right 
hon. gentleman who has last spoken represents as a simple prayer, that the pe- 
titioners should be heard at the bar. I do not so understand this question. 
{Hear, hear.] 1 think the hon. and learned member for Bath has put it more 
fairly, in saying that it is the charter to which you are now called upon to say 
ayorno. [{Hear, hear.] What do I find stated by the petitioners themselves ! 

“They have set forth at full length what they consider to be their grievances. 

‘Do they as‘ for any further explanation? Dothey ask that counsel should 

~come to your bar,and there detail what they feel on the Pre of their wrongs ? 
Nothing of the kind. They say, ‘‘ Your Petitioners, therefore, exercising their 
“just constitutional right, demand that your hon. house, to remedy so many 

oss and manifest evils of which your petitioners complain, do immediately, 
without alteration, deduction, or addition, pass into a law the document enti- 
“tled ‘ The People’s Charter,’ which embraces the representation of male adults, 
vote by ballot, annual parliaments, no property qualification, payment of mem- 
bers, and equal electoral districts.” That language is very plain [hear, hear.] 
it is very explicit, but it is, at the same time, I must say, very peremptory. It 
is not a demand to be heard at the bar. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE.—Look at the previous paragraph. ; 

‘Lord J. RUSSELL.—The words: are, “If your honourable house will be 
‘pleased to grant your petitioners a hearing by representatives at the bar, your 
re will be enabled to unfold a tale of wrong and suffering,” and so 

orth. Well, but they follow that up immediately afterwards with the demand 
{ have recited. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE.—They mean if their first prayer is refused. 
order.) 

Lord J. RUSSELL.—And they say that in making this demand they are 
exercising a just and constitutional right. (Hear, hear.] They may ask to be 
allowed a further explanation of those evils of which they complain, but they 
ask it with a view of establishing the charter. Sir, 1 cannot believe that any 
counsel or agent standing at that bar would persuade me to grant the six 

‘points of the charter. I should give my vote,whatever speeches might be made 
at the bar, against those proposals. [Hear, hear.] I therefore think myself 
bound at once to put an end to the motion, and having thus explained my 
views, I will not endeavour to hide my vote by any pretence that I wish mere- 
ly to hear an explanation of theirdemands. [Hear, hear.] I believe it will 
be far better for the people,better for their future welfare,if you do not mean to 
grant the prayer of these petitioners,that you should at once declare to them your 
‘belief that your compliance with the prayer of the petition will tend to shake pro- 
on Nn tend to increase the privations of which they complain—will un- 

inge that constitution of society, which, complicated and intricate as it is, has 
produced so many blessings to this country ; that to you is intrusted the great, 

“the responsible, the arduous duty of legislating in behalf of this kingdom, and 
that in discharge of this common duty you are obliged to put a negative on the 
demand of the petitioners. [Cheers.] 

‘Sir R. PEEL would not shrink froma direct opposition to this prayer. He 
would not grant a delusive hearing, which he knew must end ina refusal. He 
would not awaken hope to superadd disappointment. ‘The petition was an 
impeachment of the whole constitution and social order of these kingdoms. 
Was the whole business of this country to be suspended while the House in- 
quired whether it would be fitting to spunge out the debt and repeal the union? 
And this, too, upon a petition which had been described by Mr. Roebuck him- 
self as the work of a cowardly demagogue? It had been said that the peo- 
ple respect the law. Why! Because they believed in its justice—because 
they knew it be a law for the poor as well as for the rich. ‘The character of 
our people had been formed under the very laws and institutions of which this 
eer contained the impeachment. He concluded with a panegyric on those 

aws and institutions, and an expression of his confidence in their efficacy for 
the permanent welfare of the country. 

Several other members said each a few words. The last of them was Mr. 
O'Connell, who said he would vote for the hearing, not because the repeal of 
the union was proposed in the petition, with which document, indeed, he did | 
not wish to mix himself, but because he wished to see the suffrage ex- 
tended. ‘ 

Mr. DUNCOMBE replied,saying that he saw how the petitioners were about 
to be treated; and that if after that they ever condescended to approaeh the 
House again, he would have nothing todo with them. He denied the con- 
struction put upon this petition. 

BN House then divided : against the hearing, 287 ; 


(Order. 


for it, 49; Majority, 


INCOME-TAX ON FOREIGNERS. 
House of Commons, May 2. 

Mr BARING moved as an addition to the ex mptions under the rules— 
“«The annuities, dividends, and shares bona fide belonging to any person not be- 
ing a subject of Her Majesty, and not being resident in Great Britain, or else- 
where within the dominions of Her Majesty, during such time as the same shall 
continue the property of such person, and such person shal! not be resident in 
‘Great Britain, or elsewhere within the dominions of Her Majesty, as aforesaid ; 
provided that such annuities, dividends, or shares shall have been buna fide the 
property of such persons on the 22d day of April, 1842, and shall be duly 
claimed and ascertained in the manner hereinafter mentioned.” This species 
of property was always exempted in every income-tax. Mr. Pitt exempted it 
om the ground that such a iax would be a breach of public faith, and likewise 
because he did not think it right, or that he had the power to tax foreigners re- 
siding abroad,as it would not be taxing income but the funds,and the exemption 
continued through the whole of Mr. Pitt’s administration. Mr. Addington 
made similar exemptions upon similar grounds ; and in 1806, when a further 
addition was about to be made to the income-tax, a motion made by Sir. P 
Francis, for taxing the property of foreigners in the British funds, was resisted 
by Mr. Fox. That statesman considered such a proposition a shameful confis- 
cation, involving a flagrant breach of faith, so that, let the revenue resulting 
from it be what it might, he should think it his duty to reject it. Lord H. Petty 
concurred entirely in that opinion. It also appeared that Mr. Rose, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Huskisson agreed in the propriety 
of exempting these fundholders from taxation. They had the authority of 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Addington, Mr. Fox, Lord Grenville, Lord Bexley, Lord Lans- 
downe, lord Liverpool, and Mr. Perceval in favour of the principle of the mo- 
tion he now submitted to the consideration of the committee. The foreign 
holders had advanced their money under an implied contract resulting from an 
uniform practice during 20 years of war, and the declarations of various Minis 
ters of the Crown. The Right Hon. Baronet opposite had argued that some 
change of circumstances had taken place, which now made a difference in the 
case. But in his (Mr. Baring’s) opinion the case was even now stronger in 
faveur of the proposition he was making. If it was thought prudent to exempt 
the foreign fundholders during 20 years of war, when it was reasonable to sup- 
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clusion said, that he’should urg 
which they were under to keep inviolate the public faith. 
the house by dwelling on tock a topic.—[ Hear. ] 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER was sure the house weuld 
agree with him when he said that upon the present occasion there was no ne- 
cessity for his making any lengthened reply, the more especially as he had al- 
ready gone through the exhausting process of defending the details of the 
measure through all the clauses. The Right Hon. Gentleman who just sat 
down had concluded his speech by an observation, from which it would seem 
that he took for granted it was utterly unnecessary for him to support his motion 
by any argument founded on the obligation which we were under to observe 
good faith, as if there could be no doubt whatever that to reject his amendment 
would be a breach of faith. Now, it was to be regretted that the Right Hon. 
Gentleman should have avoided that topic, for it appeared to him an exceed- 
ingly difficult thing to prove that the bill involved any breach of faith whatever. 
There was no distinction d-awn in the loan acts between the cases of foreigners 
and of native-born subjects. The rule was made to apply equally to all, and, if 
he understood anything of good faith as applied to these transactions, he should 
say that the question of good faith was to be decided by reference to the origi- 
nal loan acts, and most assuredly in every one of them the principle was ap- 
plied equally to all men, whether British subjects or aliens. In 1798 Mr. Pitt 
argued the question upon grounds totally different from those now taken up by 
the Right Hon. Gentleman. He never, nor had any Minister since his time, 
taken any distinction between foreigners and British subjects in reference to 
funded property, nor did they ever appear to imagine it possible that any one 
would think of attempting to establish a difference between them. The Right 
Hon. Gentleman had endeavoured to induce the house to attach some import- 
ance to the expectations entertained by foreigners on this subject. Now, he 
would put the case of a foreigner removing to the Isle of Bourbon, for example, 
from another colony where he was not subject to the tax. The moment he 
transferred himself to a British colony he instantly found himself under the 
tax. It appeared to him that no principle could be more calculated than that 
was to discourage persons of property from settling in our col®nies, nor any 
practice more impolitic or unjust. He begged the house to turn its attention to 
the form of the Right Hon. Gentleman’s amendment. It was proposed by this 
amendment that the rule should apply to all who had property in funds on the 
22d of April in the present year. If a man then were to die on the 23d, his 
heir would have no claim to the exemption. On the injustice of that he thought 
it unnecessary to trouble the house with any observations. In 1806 there was 
nothing said of this pledging of faith to ‘oreigners. On the contrary, the act 
showed that nothing of the sort was thought of. Then, with respect to the 
Government taking advantage of the premium on Exchequer-bills, what was 
there in that on which to found an argument? ‘The Government went into the 
market, made their purchases at market price, and why were they not to take 
advantage of the profit? Inasmuch as foreigners thought proper to avail 
themselves of the seperior security which British funds afforded, he saw no rea- 
son why they should not be made to contribute to the public burdens. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had entertained a very strong opinion upon 
this question when his Right Hon. Friend resumed, but after the arguments of 
the Finance Minister of the Crown, he must say that the opinion he held before 
was still stronger. The Right Hon. Gentleman had said, that he did not find 
in Mr. Pitt’s speeches any statement that it was not lawful io tax foreigners. 
Why? It was not necessary for Mr. Pitt to make such a statement, for every 
act that was brought forward expressly excluded foreigners. But had the | 
Right Hon. Gentleman met the argument of his Right Hon. Friend the Mein- 
ber for Portsmouth with regard to certain colonies!’ When Sir Philip Francis, 
in 1806, proposed to include foreigners within the scope of tle income-tax, Mr. 
Fox said it would not only be bad policy, but a breach of good faith so scanda- 
lous in its nature that nothing shonld induce him to be a party to it. [Hear, 
hear.} | And what course did Mr. Huskisson, Lord Castlereagh, and Mr, Can 
ning pursue’? Did they differ from Mr. Fox? If they did, it was extraordinary 
that they should not have said so.—[Hear.]—Let any man read the debates of 
1806, and he could not fail to come to the conclusion that, consistently with 
good faith, it was not possible to apply the principle of the income-tax to those 
foreigners who held property in the English funds. ‘This was the first time that 
any doubt had been thrown upon the accuracy of that conclusion by a Minister 
of the Crown; and he thought it unfortunate for the country that we should 
appear less scrupulous with regard to our public credit than heretofore. —|[ Hear, 
hear.]}—He would not charge the proposers of this measure with laxity of 
principle ; but he could not help tainking that they had adopted the clause 
without due consideration, and he therefore hoped that if they saw any reason 
to doubt the propriety of persisting in their present course, they would, as the 
defenders of the honour of this country, frankly avow it, and rescue the coun- 
try from a position which he conceived to be one of very considerable danger. 
—{Hear, hear.]—The Chancellor of the Exchequer appeared to have mistaken 
the facts of the case ; he said that no objection was made to taxing foreigners 
residing in this country. Under the acts of Mr. Pitt and Lord Lansdowne they 
were taxed. But then Mr. Fox drew this distinction, that foreigners residing in 
this country, enjoying the protection of its Government and its laws, were | 
bound to pay their share of the expe: se of keeping up that protection. To 
tax foreigners who were not resident here, but who derived their incomes from | 
our funds, would be to tax the funds; but to tax foreigners resident in this | 
country was fair, because they had an identity of interest. He could not help | 
calling the attention of the committee to a petition which had been presented | 
by one of the members for the city of London, which was signed by some of 
the most eminent mercantile firms, whose names were known all over the world 
as the representatives of British enterprise and honour. He would read a few 
of the signatures—* Smith, Payne, and Smith ; Robarts and Co. ; Stone and | 
Co. ; Glyn, Halifax, and Co. ; Overend, Gurney, and Co. ; Reid, Irving, and | 
Co ;”” two members of that house, who were present, he hoped, to support the 
prayer of the petition, in which it was stated that this proposal on the part of | 
the Government was contrary to public faith.—{ Hear, hear. ]}—Then there were | 
Messrs Barclay and Co., and he might go on to mention 20 or 30 other names 
of the principal houses in the city. Let the house then pause before they con- | 
sented to adopt a proposition of which those petitioners spoke in the following | 
emphatic terms :—* Your petitioners have learned with great regret that it is | 
proposed in a bill now under the consideration of your Hon. house to authorize 
a deduction of 7d. from every pound sterling payable to foreigners in the shape | 
of dividends and annuities from the public funds of this country, and your peti- 
tioners respectfully submit to your Hon. house that such a deduction is contrary | 
to the public engagements ent: red into by this country, and opposed to its unt- 
form custom and practice ; and that if adopted it will be a tax upon the debt of 
the country, and not a tax upon incomes fairly liable, and therefore it will be a 
violation of public faith, inasmuch as a less dividend will be paid than was con- 
tracted to be paid.”—[ Hear, hear. ]—He was ashamed to have recourse to ar- | 
guments of a lower character, yet he was bound to ask, whether it was really 
for the interest of this country, it being a great creditor country, to hold out 
these novel maxims upon the subject vt public faith !—[ Hear. ]—He feared re- | 


e no ment founded upon the obligations 
my would not insult 

















pose he would be the party least favoured, why should they now, in a time of 


peace, when friendly relations existed, act contrary to those expectations, which | 


their previous uniform course of proceeding had naturally excited? The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had argued, in reference to the terminable annuities, 


that it was no breach of faith to tax them, because on all occasions they had 


been taxed in the same way as the permanent funds. He would turn this ar- 


gument against the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the present occasion, and | 
would contend that they had no right to tax the foreign fundholder, because | 


their previous practice was calculated to make him believe that he would be 
exempt. How had the Right Hon. Gentleman opposite acted in the case of 
Exchequer-bills? That was an actual bargain under an act of Parliament, and 
on the face of an Exchequer-bill itself £100 was lent on condition that at the 
end of the year that sum should be returned or a new bill given. Now, in 
1829, the Right Hon. Gentleman had occasion to fund Exchequer-bills They 
were then at 30s. premium, and the Right Hon. Gentleman gave that premium 
to the party holdiug the bills. He was asked upon what ground he did so, and 
his answer was that he had given the premium on account of good faith and 
upon the understanding on which the bill was given. [Hear.] He would ask 
the Right Hon. Gentleman, whether he now considered the foreign holder in 
the same manner as he then considered the home holder? [Hear, hear.] In 
the former case, the parties had had no previous notice that they would be 
thereafter liable to the imposition of a property-tax ; on the contrary, every no- 
tice, every argument, and every expectation there could be was this :—that fo- 
reign holders would not be dealt with differently from the manner in which they 
had been dealt with by every Minister of the Crown hitherto, and by every act 
of Parliament brought in by any Minister. The Right an Gentlemen said 
that the foreign holder had no right to complain, because the funds had sheen 
since the present Government came into office . bx 
favour of this imposition of the tax, but was rather a reason why the foreign 
holder should complain of the party who held the government before. 3 
not a fair answer to say that, by exempting foreign holders the Government 
would be liable to be cheated ; ; 
only a comparatively small sum 
public faith and of bargain ; and he would venture to ask the committee whe- 
ther, vir if there were a doubt upon this question, if he had not satisfactorily 
Polleved foes the incoeseesrortoes i ae Lanes (hat theon parties should be 

t . ‘ g the assembly that 
were dealing with them, and the great interests of the couniry, to let the scale 


f: 8 
all on the side of public faith rather than to take what they might even consider 


merge - Justice entitled to take, and to give up this small sum of money 
-han to doubt and } ate he case? Ti . P 
soubdt and hesitate on the case The Right Hon. Gentleinan in con- 


; but that was no argument in! 
It was 


but, after all, they were likely to be cheated of 
He argued this question, however, as one of 


cent experience had shown that the tone of public feeling throughout the world 

upon this subject was not altogether what it ought to be. There were countries 

in which some fellow-subjects of ou:s had a deep interest in the funds, in which | 
it might be that the citizens of those countries themselves had some interest, 
and the public debt of which consisted almost entirely in funds belonging to fo- | 
reigners. Suppose this principle were brought to bear on English subjects in 

those countries. He would ask, how would it practically work? It was pro- | 
posed to subject the foreign fundholder to the tax because his property was in 
the shape of funds, and the case might happen that the foreigner, being a 
subject of another country, might at the same time be liable to an income-tax. 
He thought that the course proposed to be adopted by the Government was 
novel in the history of the legislation of this country, and contrary to the course | 
which had hitherto been pursued by their predecessors, whether Whig or Tory. 
He thought that it would lead to grave consequences, He would earnestly 
press upon the Right Hon. Baronet, whose character and reputation was more 
deeply involved on this subject than any other individual, whether it would not 
be prudent to act upon the principle of his Right Hon. Friend’s amendment, 
aud exempt foreigners from this impost. ' 

| Sir R. PEEL said that he was quite ready to take the advice of the hon 
| member, and consider maturely whether it would not be for his own character, 
as well as for the character of the house and country, to exempt foreigners not 
subjects of Great Britain, from the tax which was now proposed. He was quite 
ready to consider that question. Let the house consider what the amount was | 
which they expected to gain from this source. It wasc ilculated that the sum 
would be between 10,000/ and 20,000/. Really, that sum was so trifling, that 
ifthey should be induced to commit an act of the sligtest injustice towards any 
body of men, it would hardly have been worth while to do so for so small an 
amount. The principal arguments which had been advanced by the two hon. 
members who had addressed the house in favour of the motion had been based 
on the former practice of Parliament and the dicta of Mr. Fox. Now what were 
the dicta of Mr. Fox? He, Mr. Fox, said it would be inconsistent with the 
principles upon which Parliamentary representation subsisted to give to the | 
Crown the property of foreigners in addition to that derived from those whom we 
represent; and how could her Majesty thank her good and loyal subjects for 
their henevolence, when the grant would not be wholly from themselves but 
partly from foreigners? Mr Fox said, that we could not tax foreigners who 
were not subjects of Great Britain. What did the bill say on this subject! 
He would refer to schedule D. It says ‘‘upon the annual profits or gaine | 
arising or accruing to any person residing mm Great Britain for any kind of pro- 
perty whatever, whether situated in Great Britain or elsewhere, upon any pro- | 





| justice to all had led him to impose a tax upon all. 


| with any difficulties which you may have to encounter. 


| which it will be their duty and their anxious desire to return. 


fession, trade, employment, or vocation, whether the same shall be respectively | 















carried on in Great Britain or elsewhere,there shall be cha’ 
20s. of the amount.of such profits or gains.the sum of 7d.” .He ht that it 
would appear clear from what he had just read to the house,that they had acted 
upon the constitutional doctrines of Mr. Fox. Foreigners were not exempt 
from this tax imposed on all mortgaged property If they had property invested 
in railroad speculations the profits were deducted from the expenses ; but if 
they held property in the British funds,then it was said they ought to be exempt- 
ed from the payment of any deduction, and to tax their property under these 
circumstances was declared to be a great and flagrant act of injustice. This 
was to be the only exception, it was only to be viewed as unjust when applied 
to money invested by foreigners in the English funds. On what account, he 
would ask, was itso unjust? Did the public records or acts of Parliament 
make any distinction between British subjects and foreigners! There was no 
clause inany act of Parliament to exempt foreigners from any of the responsi- 
bilities or privileges which result from loans granted to the state. The British 
funds were as open to the foreigners as to the subjects of this country ; they 
were, in fact, open to the whole world, and every individual, without any dis- 
tinction to country, may derive all the protection which the British funds af- 
forded. It was well known that the English funds had lately been advancing, 
and although he had no doubt that several circumstannes had contributed to that 
event, still it was a fact, that since the income-tax had been proposed for the 
adoption of Parliament the funds had risen 4 per cent. Now, what was the fact 
with reference tothe English funds? The foreigner had the advantage of re- 
lieving himself if he thought proper by removing his money from the British 
funds under certainly very favourable circumstances. He had the option of 
doing so at this time, if he wished to escape the income-tax. The Roeieeer 
saw a disposition on the part of Government to increase the value of funded 
property, not by having recourse to fresh loans, but by making a great sacrifice 
to meet the financial embarrassments of the state. Jt did not appear unjust 
to him, that the foreigner should derive the sole advantage which resulted from 
this national sacrifice, and should not contribute his share towards the exigen- 
ciesof the country. He thought the natural consequences of not incurring any 
additional public debt would be considerably to enhance the public credit. The 
right hon. gentleman the late Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. F. Baring) 
would exempt all foreigners not being resident in any part of Her Majesty's 
dominions from this tax. He (Sir R. Peel) would like to know whether fo- 
reigners resident in any of our colonial possessions, in the Cape of Good Hope, 
or in Canada, were to be exempted? What constituted residence, according 
to the opinion of the right hon. member the late Chancellor of the Exchequer’ 
He said, “‘ The annuities, dividends, and shares bona fide belonging to any 
person not being a subject of Her Majesty, and not being resident in Great Bri 
tain or elsewhere within the deminions of Her Majesty, during such time a, 
the same shall continue the property of such person, and such person shall nog 
be resident in Great Britain or elsewhere within the dominions of Her Majes, 
ty, as aforesaid ; provided that such annuities, dividends, or shares shall have 
been bona fide the property of such persons on the 22d of April, 1842, and. 
shall be duly claimed and ascertained iu the manner hereinafter mentioned.” 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox exempted foreigners from the tax during the war upon 
political and prudential reasons, and totally without relation to any abstract 
considerations of justice. He was quite aware that the sum to be derived from 
the taxation of stock held by foreigners would be very inconsiderable, but he 
also felt that there was no valid claim for exemption. A full consideration of 
The foreiguer had purcha- 
sed into our funds because of the security which it offered him—that property 
was now more valuable in consequence of the sacrifices which the people of 
England was about to make, and it would be very unfair that he should go 
wholly free from taxation while the Englishman bore u patiently. 

The house then divided. The numbers were—For Mr. Baring’s amendment, 
40 ; agamst it, 203, Majority, 163. 





SIR FRANCIS HEAD AND SIR GEORGE ARTHUR. 
From the London Times, April 20. 

We have received from a gentleman from Montreal the following copy of 
Lord Glenelg’s instructions to Sir George Arthur on his appointment to the go- 
vernment of Upper Canada. The late Lord Sydenham, in reply to an ad- 
dress from the House of Assembly, refused to disclose the officia' document, as 
did Lord Melbourne in the House of Lords, on the motion of the Earl of Wick- 
low for its production :— 

‘** Downing-street, Dec. 29, 1837 

‘*Sir,—I have the honour herewith to transmit to you a commission under 
Her Majesiy's signet and sign manual, constituting you Jieutenant-Governor 
of the province of Upper Canada. You are about to assume the office at a 
moment when the adjacent province of Lower Canada is, unhappily, the scene 
of insurrection and military operations against the insurgents. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is most gratifying to Her Majesty to be assured that she can re- 
ly with perfect confidence on the loyal attachment to her person and Govern- 
ment of her faithful subjects in Upper Canada. At the same time it is not to 
be denied that the immediate vicinity of the eastern frontier of the province to 
the disturbed districts of Lower Canada may render the discharge of your office 
a task of more than ordinary solicitude. Your conduct will also be subject to 
comparison with that of your immediate predecessor, an officer justly enjoying 
the confidence and gratitude of the great majority of the people of Upper Cana- 
da, and highly distinguished by the energy and success of his political 
career. 

** Under such circumstances, I am necessarily desirous to contribute to the 


; 
utmost of my power to your assistance, and to relieve you as far as possible 


from the responsibility which you will have to sustain. 

** Having addressed to you such instructions as are required in relation to 
particular questions, it might seem necessary that I should enter on a more ge- 
neral review of the principles by which you should be guided, and of the objects 
towards the attainment of which your measures should be addressed. But 
feel that this course would merely engage me in the repetition of statements of 
yreat length and minuteness, which you will find in the despatch of Dec. 5, 
1835 (No. 1), addressed to Sir Francis Head on his assumption of the govern- 
ment. ‘To the instructions contained in that despatch I refer you, as the rule 
by which your course will be directed. They were written under the influence 
of no transient considerations, but upon full and careful reflection. ‘They have 
since been communicated to the Legislature and the people of the provinces, 
and the faith of the Crown is pledged to the observance of them. ‘To those in- 
structions Sir Francis Head has repeatedly, and in most emphatic terms, re- 
ferred, as having been the instrument of his success in the very arduous strug- 
gle in which he was engaged. 

«It is necessary, however, to add, that in the general policy and conduct o! 
your immed.ate predecessor you will find an example worthy of imitation. I 
refer not, of course, to the comparatively few and unimportant measures In 
which I was most reluctantly compelled to dissent from his opinions, butto the 
main course and spirit of his policy, in which it was at once my duty and my 
happiness to signify to him the approbation of his late Majesty’s Government 
Deeply regretting that on any ground Sir Francis Head should have considered 
it necessary at the present moment to resign his office, and most sincerely !a- 
menting that decision, Her Majesty’s Government felt themselves compelled 
to submit to this inconvenience. I cannot, however, on this account, forget 
the value of the services which he has rendered, nor can I testify my sense of 
them more strongly than by pointing out to your imitation the uncompromising 
firmness w.th which he resisted every endeavour to subvert the political institu- 
tions of Upper Canada, the energy with which he opposed himself to the ene- 
mies of order and of peace,and the frank and open bearing with which he threw 
himself upon the loyalty, the reason, and the public spirit of the great body ol 
the people. Guided by the general principles to which I have referred, and 
animated by Sir Francis Head's example, you will I trust, successfully contend 
You may rely upon 
the most cordial support of Her Majesty’s Government, and on their favourable 
construction of all your measures. 

*“ At the same time permit me most earnestly to impress upon you how 
indispensably neccssary It 1s that this confidence should be reciprocal, and that 
you should receive communications from me in the same spirit in which you 
would wish me to receive your own. Compelled by the duties of our respec- 
tive offices to interchange our mutual opinions with frankness and perfect sin- 
cerity, separated by so great a distance,and having the same subjects presented 
to us under aspects as different as our respective positions,a perfect coincide ont 
of judgment on all occasions can scarcely be expected. It may, therefore, 
happen that some difference of opinion should become inevitable. It is —_ 
possible that on my side, or on yours, they may be expressed in terms in) 
ciously selected, or under the influence of some misconception. We may,pos- 
sibly, on some occasions observe a temporary or partial silence,the real motives 
of which may be misapprehended. But so long as you shall be able to act ser 
the general concurrence of the ministers of the Crown, and in the full spirit 0! 


| your instructions, you will, I am persuaded, cordially co-operate with Her Ma 


jesty’s Government, reposing in them that cheerful and friendly confidenc® 


“ GLENELG 


‘‘T have, &c., 
“‘ Sir George Arthur, &c 





EXPERIMENTS IN THE MARSHES AT WOOLWICH 


of 


Amongst the numerous inventions submitted to the Lords Commissioner r 

7 : te 

the Admiralty, and referred by their Lordships to the committee of mast r 
J to be 


shipwrights recently sitting at Woolwich dockyard, was a composition 
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need Biplace of the substance with which vessels are at present caulked to 
water-tight. ‘The experiments ordered to be made by the master- 


-shipwrights to ascertain its value when applied to th jose for which it is ih- | t 
shipwrights to'ase Se ee Oe Oe ‘certain sums of money from the bank at the rate of three per cent. complain of 


tended, and the result, are interesting and satisfactory. ‘Two pieces of African 
teak, a species of wood difficult to be joined together by glue, on account of its 
oily nature, had a coating of the composition applied to them in a boiling state, 
and in a short time afterwards bolts and screws were attached to each end, the 
joined wood placed in the testing-frame, and the power of Bramah’s: hydraulic 
engine applied to the extent of 19 tons, when the chain broke without the 
slightest strain being susceptible where the joining took place. A larger chain 
of one inch and a half in diameter was then applied, which broke with a strain 
of 21 tons, the joint in the wood remaining apparently as firm as at first. The 
utmost strain the cement can bear in this form, therefore, remains to be proved | 
when experiments are made with larger chains. Four pieces of hard wood | 
were then joined together, weighing im one piece 44 cwt., and carried to the | 
top of the shears in the pas tees a height of 76 feet, from which it was preci- 
pitated on the hard granite wharf wall below, without any of the jeints yielding | 
in the smallest degree. The results of these severe tests induced the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty to communicate with Lieutenant-General Sir 
George Murray,G.C.B. and G.C.H., for the purpose of making experiments 
with it inthe marshes, by bringing the full force of cannon balls against it. 
Accordingly, a number of planks of oak 8 inches thick and fir 16 inches square 
were joined together with the cement, to represent 8 feet in height and 8 feet in 
length of the side of a first-rate ship of war, without anything else in the shape 
of bolt or security to assist the composition ; and it was, on Lana set up as 
a target at the butt in the marshes. At 1 o'clock in the afternoon Lieutenant- 
General Lord Bloomfield, G.C.B. and G.C.H., Colonel Cleveland, Colonel R. 
Jones, Lieutenant-Colonel Jackson, Licutenant-Colonel Chalmers, Major San- 
dilands, Major Vaughan, Brigade-Major Cuppage, and a number of officers of 
the Royal Artillery, and a large detachment of the 1st Battalion, were present 
to assist at and witness the experiment. Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence and a 
number of civilians were also present, anxious to know the result; but, after 
remaining from 1 to 3 o’clock, it was found impossible to fire a single shot, two 
brigs having anchored within the range, notwithstanding repeated warnings not 
todo so. At the request of Lord Bloomfield, the firing was deferred till yes- 
terday, the men being ordered to be in the marshes at 9 o’clock a.m. At that 
hour a large detachment of the 9th battalion, under the command of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel the Hon. W. Arbuthnott and Major Hope, arrived, and shortly af- 
terwards Lieutenant-Colonel J. F. Love, C.B. and K.H., of the 73d Regiment, 
and Brigade-Major Cuppage ; but after remaining until 11 o’clock could only 
obtain three shots, owing to the length of time occupied by the brigs in getting 
outof the range, and the number of vessels passing at high water, It was | 
originally intended to fire from the five gun battery ; but three new 32-pounder 

guns having been placed at 400 yards distance on point blank range, it was con- 
sidered desirable to use them, as they will be wanted immediately for first class 
steam-vessels, and consequently the shots did not take effect. At 1 o'clock in 
the afternoon, however, the levels were taken and three shots fired, every one 
entering the target, the third in adirect line with the bull's-eye within three 
inches of its outercircle. The effects of these shots were wonderful, tearing 
the wood to pieces, and in only one instance, where the joint had not been good, 
showing that they had any effect upon the cement, so as to separate the joined 
parts from each other. A hole six inches and a quarter in diameter was then 
bored in the centre of the target and a 32-pounder shell inserted and exploded 
by a match, which tore the wood to small splinters without in many places in 
the least separating the composition. ‘This new invention is said to possess the 
power of expanding like India rubber in warm climates, and will not become 
brittle under the coldest temperature. It appears to be a great favourite with 
naval officers, as it is so clean, having only the appearance of French polish 
The name of the inventor is Mr. Alfred Jeffrey, of London, who is also prepar- 
ing @ composition for the preservation of ships cordage. 














SUMMARY. 


Mr. Hume has been returned to parliament by the Montrose burghs. -... 
Earl Ludlow expired on the 16th ultimo at Cople House, his seat, near Bed- 





ford. .... The Reading election conimittee have declared the sitting members 
duly elected. .... The Leith Banking Conjpany, an old and highly respectable 
establishment have suspended payment.....Ali ie preliminaries of the com- 


mercial] treaty between Great Britain and Portugal are now far advanced. .... 
The two liberal members for Ipswich have been unseated, for the same reason 
as those of Sudbury, namely, having by their agents been guilty of bribery 
----The Wakefield Election Committee have reported that Mr. Lascelles had 
been duly elected for that borough, and ought to have been returned in place of 
Mr. Houldsworth. -..- It is said that the Duke d'Aumale and the Prince de 
Joinville are shortly to leave the French capital on a visit to her majesty, and 
will make a general tour to visit the public establishments in England..... 
Alexander Macgregor, Esq., M. D. of Liverpool, put a period to his life by 
cutting one of the main arteries of his left thigh, and also the jugular vein of 
his throat, with a razor, on Tuesday last.....Mr. Macgregor, in answer to a 
letter addressed to the Board of ‘Trade, inquiring when the proposed reductions 
of the duty on coffee would take place, has replied, that the new duties will 
not come into operation before the Ist of June, but that the precise date must 
have reference to the proceedings in parliament. . -- . The government of Rus- 
sia has interdicted the importation of air-guns and all arms of a similar nature. 
----A sheep, says the Journal de Mayence, \ately gave birth at Charne, near 
Ernce, to eight lambs, four of which are still alive... -. Sir James Jelf died on 
Wednesday morning last,at Christ church Cottage,Oxford,in his 79th year... .. 
The Secretary at War, Sir Henry Hardinge, has determined to establish sav- 
ings’ banks throughout the army. . - . - Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Allan M*Nab was 
on Wednesday unanimously elected an honorary member of the United Ser- 
vice Club ....The Duke of Wellington, who has just completed his 73d year, 
is about to retire from public life... .. The queen has been pleased to grant un- 
to the Rev. Charles Atmore Ogilvie, M.A., the office and place of regius pro- 
fessor of pastoral theology, in the University of Oxford. ...- The queen has 
also been pleased to grant unto the Rev. Robt. Hussy, B.D., the office and 
place of regius professor in ecclesiastical history, in the University of Oxford. 
---- The queen has been pleased to constitute and appoint the Most Hon. Jolin 
Marquis of Bute to be her Majesty’s high commissioner to the general assem- | 
bly of the Church of Scotland. .... The total number of vessels in the British 
navy at present in commission is 271. Of these 19 are line-of-battle ships, 34 
frigates, 69 steam-vessels, 112 brigs and sloops, 11 flag and receiving-ships, 7 
troop-ships, 4 royal yachts, 1 store-ship, 1 hospital-ship, 1 gunnery-ship, 11 
tenders and 2 navy transports. .... The Earl of Shannon died on the 2Ist ult., 
at his mansion, in Connaught-terrace. . ... Mr. Juseph Theakstone, the sculp- | 
tor, died at his house, in Belgrave-place, London, on the 14th ult , aged 69 
years..... It is confidently stated in fashionable circles that the Queen has ap- 
pointed the Dowager Lady Lyttleton to the distinguished post of governess to 
the Princess Royal. .... General Scott died on Friday, at his residence Malle- 
ny House. ...- Sir James Foulis, Bart, of Colinton, died at Woodhall House, 
Colinton, N.B., on Monday last, in his 72 year.._.. Lord Henry Russell died | 
at the Governor’s House, Greenwich Hospital, on ‘Tuesday. - -..The Earl of | 
Wicklow will be honoured with the ribbon of the OrJer of St. Pairick.vacant by 
the death of Lord Shannon. The Earl of Bandon will sueceed Lord Shannon as 
Lord Lieut. of the Co. of Cork. .... The contemplated matrimonial alliance be- 
tween the Marquis of Waterford and the Honourable Miss Stuart will be posi- | 
tively solemnised in the present month. .... The Cape papers notice the disco- 
very, by an English whaler, of several islands in the Pacific ocean, previously 
unknown... .. An unusual large quantity of land is being let out for potato-gar- 
dens, throughout the provinces of Ireland, this season, farmers thinking this the 
most remunerating crop. ‘This change from grazing to tillage has greatly in- 
creased the demand for labour, and promises an abundant supply of the staple 
provisions of the poor..... From various apparently unexceptionable sources 
we have learned that the female captives in Atfyhanistan, for whose fate great 
apprehension was naturally felt, have been kindly treated. The widow of Sir 
Macnaghten has written to this effect, and described the fair prisoners to | 
be in safety and in good health. 
Aguada, the great Spanish Banker, is also dead from an attack of apoplexy, 

at Gijon in the Asturias, on the 12th ult. He was 56 years old, and leaves a 
ome of upwards of 2,000,000/. to be divided among his three sons. .... A | 
ordeaux journal states that the late M. Aguada bequeathed by his will to his 
parish church of Notre Dame de Lorette, in Paris, the magnificent Magdalen, 
in marble, by Canova, which he purchased for 63,000f. three years ago, at the 
sale of the gallery of the Marquis de Sommaravia. ...- Prince Albert's appoint- 
ment as Colonel of the Fusileer Guards is worth to his Roye! Highness, 2,000. 
&-year. Serious disturbances have occurred at Hawarden, in North Wales, 
among the miners—also in Dudley, owing toa reduction in wages—the military 
were called upon to interfere. The whole country for 30 miles around B:r- 
mingham, had been in a very disturbed state.....Ellar, the most celebrated 
Harlequin of his day, died recently at Lambeth, at the advanced age of sixty- 








two. .... Death of General Scott.—This distinguished veteran, who was the 
oldest officer in the British army, died on Friday, at his residence, Malleny- 


house. He was in the 97th year of his age, having been born in the eve ntful 
1745, and appeared to be in his usual health on the day preceding his death, 
which was quite sudden. —Caledonian Mercu ivéas Death of Sir Charles Bell 
—This eminent practitioner expired suddenly on Thursday last. at Hatton 
Park, near Worcester, where he was stayingon avisit. At dinner on Thurs- 
day, Sir Charles complained of slight spasms, but as he was subject to them, 
he treated the affections as merely a slight and temporary attack, and the next 
morning he was found lifeless in bed. He was Professor of Surgery in the 





| State for Foreign Affairs, expressing his regret that he should have been made 


| our London files to the 4th of May. 


| were widely different from what they now are, and that the funds had risen four 
| per cent. in consequence of the measure now adopted for supporting the credit 


| ment of members. The motion was supported by the Radical members of the 


University of Edinburgh, ands of Valuable works.....Money ap 
ears to be erty ets > — ens Value in the discount market. The 
ankers’ Circular of April says that “the bankers who have engaged to-take 


the difficulty of employing it rove see The British Minister in Mezico.— 
In reply to Mr. O'Connell, in the House of Commons, Sir Robert Peel stated, 
that the British Minister at Mexico was not aware of the contents of the letter 
which he conveyed to the President of the Mexican Republic for General 
Hamilton, offering sums of money to purchase the independence of Texas and 
to bribe the officers of the Mexican Government. As soon as he learned the 
nature of the communication, our Mexican Minister wrote to the Secretary of 


the medium of its transmission. ....Madame Vestris retired from the manage- 
ment of Covent Garden on the last night in April, not being able to make the 
concern pay. An extraordinary case of insanity has occurred. A man lately 
sent 500/. anonymously to Mr. Goulburn, (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
to be applied to the public service, and in token of admiration of his financial 
plan. .... Joseph Sturge, who lately visited the United States, is heading a 
new political movement for “ general suffrage.” His plan is Chartist in every 
thing but the name, only his followers, who are numerous, are more rational, 
and not so insolent as the adherents of Feargus O'Conner. 

St. James’s Palace, May 4.—The Queen was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon C. Cresswell, Esq., one of the Justices of Her 
Majesty’s Court of Common Pleas. 
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The arrival of the Acadia at Boston, on the 21st, has put us in possession of 


Sir Henry Pottinger had taken three additional towns in China, viz., Yuyao, 
Tsikee, and Funghwa, all in the vicinity of Ningpo. The latter place is a 
large city, north east from Canton, on the Blue Sea, and on the line of the great 
Canal to Pekin. Sir Henry was concentrating all his forces for an attack on 
Pekin, being resolved to treat no more with the rascally Mandarins, but to de- 
liver his lecture on the Law of Nations to his Celestial Majesty in person. The 
distance from Ningpo to Pekin is so considerable, that we presume he will em- 
bark his forces, sail up the Yellow Sea, and land at some point near the Capi- 
tal. 

The accounts from the seat of war in India are more satisfactory. The 
Affghans have gained no additional ground, the British forces continuing to re- 
tain all the places they held at the date of the previous dispatches. General 
Sale held Jellalabad, and had not found it necessary to require the aid of Gen. 
Pollock, who would not move into the Khyber pass,till his reinforcements arriv- 
ed. Gen. Mott was still encompassed in Candahar by numerous Affghan for- 
ces, but having twelve thousand men under his command, he felt quite able to 
repel any attack. Lord Ellenborough arrived in Calcutta on 28th Feb., and 
was proclaimed Governor General of India. 

We trust that when the vast resources of the Indian Government shall be 
fully brought into the field, the Affghanistan war will soon reach its termina- 
tion. We advocate not a spiritof revenge. But after making every allow- 
ance for the circumstances of civil war, and a disputed succession, some punish- 
ment must follow the cruelties and treachery of the Affghan leaders, who must 
be taught respect for those principles which regulate modern warfare, and which 
deprive it of much of its horror. It is our earnest hope that these important 
Northern Barriers of the Indian Empire will be effectually secured, and that 
the Government will onee more concentrate their energies on those internal 
improvements of their vast dominions, which justice and policy alike require. 

The Parliamentary intelligence since our last possesses considerable interest. 
Sir Robert Peel continues to receive the support of large majorities in both 
Houses. The Corn Bill was read a second time on the 18th of April. On the 
following day Lord Melbourne moved an amendment, that the duty on Corn 
should be converted into a fixed rate, instead of a sliding scale. The late Pre. 
mier pressed his motion strongly on the ground that a regular importation would 
encourage manufactures, add to the revenue, and give stability to mercantile 
operations. He was opposed by Lord Ripon chiefly on the ground that no tax 
could be levied on Corn when from faflure in the crops it rose to a very high 
rate, and that therefore a sliding scale was preferable. Lord Melbourne’s mo- 
tion was negatived by 207 to 71 ; Majority, 136, and not 71 as erroneously re- 
ported by some of the papers. 

The attention of the House of Commons has been much occupied with the 
Income-tax Bill, which was read a first time on the 18th April, 285 voting for it 
and 188 against it. ‘Bhe second reading took place on the 22d, which was car- 
ried by 155 to 76. Since the Bill has gone into Committee various attempts 
have been made to alter some of its important clauses, but they have entirely 
failed. Mr. Ricardo moved to put terminable Annuities under a lower scale of 
taxation than those which are permanent, but his motion was negatived by 253 
to 117. Mr. Roebuck moved that Incomes derived from trade or professions 
should be taxed 3}d per pound, instead of 7 pence, on the ground that such 
incomes are contingent and fluctuating, and frequently mot based on real capi- 
tal, while real property has a permanent character and ought to be more highly 
taxed. This mequality was admitted, but Ministers refused to break the uni'ormi- 
ty of the rate,on the ground of the small amount of the tax,and its duration being 
limited to three years. The motion was rejected by 258 to 112. 

An attempt was also made by Mr. Baring to exempt from the tax Govern- 
ment dividends payable to Foreigners not residing within her Majesty’s domi- 
nions. It was urged that this exemption had been granted under the successive 
financial administrations of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Addington, Lord Henry Petty, and 
Mr. Vansittart. The proposition received but feeble support, 40 voting for it, 
and 203 against it. The general argument that these dividends are paid from 
the property and industry of the country, and therefore fairly chargeable on an 
emergency, with a proportion of the national expenses, would seem to bea 
sufficient vindication of the course adopted. It was besides shown, that the 
circumstances of the country during the existence of the former Income tax 


of the country, which would fully remunerate the fundholder for his proportion 
of the tax. It is satisfactory to remark that the whole sum which will be paid 
by Foreigners on funded property is only £10,000 per annum,which shows that 
the proportion of the national debt due to them does not exceed ten millions 
sterling, being a seventy-fifth part of the whole amount. 

A motion was made in the House on the 21st ult. by Mr. Sharman Crauford 
to appoint a Committee, with a view to the introduction of extension of suf- 
frage, vote by ballot, abolition of qualification, annual parliaments, and pay- 


House, and opposed chiefly by the Ministerial party. It was rejected by a 
majority of 226 to 67 

A Petition was presented on 3d May, said to be signed by two millions of 
adult males, and one million and a half of women and children, praying for 
Universal Suffrage, and Annual Parliaments, and that the Petitioners should be 
heard at the bar of the House in support of their claims. The Petition was | 
presented by Mr. Duncombe, and supported by Mr. Leader, and a few Radical 
orators. No man who knows the mode in which such petitions are got up, 
and the character of the Chartist leader, can believe that the amount of genu- 


259 


matchless folly and absurdity of supposing that an increase of; sradé, or wa- 
ges, or enjoyment by the people, could be obtained by a transferof the whole 
power of government and legislation from the classes possessing the largest share 
of the intelligence, education, and property of the country, to those who are 
necessarily possessed of all these to a limited extent, was ably éxhibited by Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord John Russell, and Mr. Macaulay. The prayer of ‘the Peti- 
tion was rejected by 287 tu 49. 

In noticing the result of this motion and that of Mr. Sharman Crauford, it 
must not be supposed that small as those minorities are, all the members 
included in them were prepared to grant the objects contemplated. 
Many voted for the inquiries requested, from courtesy to the Petition- 
ers, and some were disposed to concede one part of the prayers, and 
some another. The question of the Chartists’ claims may therefore be 
considered as having received the unqualified condemnation of the House 
of Commons. Nothing but the pressure of the times could have pro- 
duced such a demonstration ; and deep is the disgrace of those men who tam- 
per with the feelings of a suffering people, tempting them with projects which 
they know can only end in bitter disappointment,—projects, which even if they 
could be realized, would plunge them in deeper distress, and bring every other 
class of the community into such a state, as would effectually disable them from 
giving that assistance to their suffering countrymen, which is now freely and 
readily bestowed. 

We have preserved a sketch of the discussion which took place on this oc- 
casion. Lord John Russell and Mr. Macaulay, two of the leading whigs, were 
most strenuous in their opposition to the extravagant and foolish demands of 
the Chartists. To Mr. Macaulay's speech we would advert more particularly, 
because he meets the case by arguments and not by assumptions. 

*,* For intelligence by the British Queen see last page of this sheet. 


TAXING THE INCOME OF FOREIGNERS IN THE FUNDS 
We have given insertion to the debate on this question because the topic 
bas given rise to remarks in many quarters, in consequence of the course pur- 
sued by the Opposition on the occasion. England is accused of breaking faith 
with the public creditor, and thus forfeiting her high character for honour. 
Strange infatuation indeed, that England should impose on herself an odious 
and burthensome tax of two or three millions sterling, for the express object 
of enabling her to preserve her national faith, and putting the dividends of the 
public creditor beyond the possibility of doubt, and then cast away her honour 
to save ten thousand pounds! It is asserted that a pledge was given, that 
fanded property should not be subject to any tax, but it will be observed that 
both Mr. Goulburn and Sir Robert Peel stated, distinctly, that the Loan Acts 
contain no clause whatever, that the foreign fundholder should enjoy immuni- 
ties not felt by the public at large—consequently there is no violation of bar- 
gain oragreement. It is true that Mr. Pitt, Mr. Addington and others, ex- 
empted the fureign fundholder on former occasions; but this was done 
from policy, for at that period France was overrunning all Europe, and the 
only safe place of deposit was the British Fund Market. And it was most de- 
sirable that England—beset with difficulties as she then was—should attract 
all the capital possible to her shores, to enable her to make with advantage the 
enormous loans she was annually contracting to prosecute the war. All the 
crowned heads of Europe, including even some members of the Bonaparte 
family, had at that time investments in the British Securities. A tax of ten 
per cent. would have checked the flow of continental funds to the Lon- 
don Market. The invasion of any European country, by” the French 
troops, was always preceded by a departure of large sums of money to the only 
place of safety then to be found. 

If by this new regulation the foreign creditor suffered any loss, the case 
might be different, but when on the contrary he makes a positive gain, and 
his stock is actually improved by the new regulation,—where is the injury or 
hardship that he suffers? ‘The foreign creditor may say I will not pay a tax 
to support another government. Very well—then withdraw your funds, espe- 
cially as you can now do so at a profit. Take your money and your profits, 
and go elsewhere with them, but do not say that you have been ill used. 

Had Sir Robert Peel exempted the foreign creditor he would have commit- 
ted a gross act of injustice tothe British creditor, and more especially to the 
British public at large,for be it remembered that this income tax is not imposed 
on the public funds alone, but upon every sort of property and income what- 
ever throughout the realm. By this voluntary self-sacrifice—by this effort to 
sustain her credit, England has caused her funded property to improve in value 
to the extent of four per cent. ; then would it be fair that the foreign holder 
should enjoy this extra and additional advantage at the expense of the whole 
British people, without contributing his own share of the outlay? 

It isclear that Mr. Baring and a few others are acting from a party, rather 
than a patriotic spirit, for very many of their political friends are giving Sir Ro- 
bert Peel prompt and honourable support. 














*,* Nothing further has transpired respecting the negotiations on the North- 
eastern Boundary Question; nor do we yet learn from the New Brunswick 
papers, how the proposal to surrender the navigation of the St. John for the ter- 
ritory north of that river from the Grand Falls, is viewed by the people of that 
province. In our humble judgment it would have been a better plan for Eng- 
land to purchase the tract at once. The State of Maine has navigable 
rivers already in abundance, and the money would be of more value to her 
than an additional waste of waters. And New Brunswick would in that case 
keep her frontier more uninterrupted and compact. 





The friends of Sir Allan McNab will be gratified at the honours paid him in 
the British Metropolis. In addition to the high honour of being elected a Mem- 
ber of the United Service Club, a grand dinner was given to him by the Cana- 
da Colonial Company at the Thatched House Tavern, when the chair was taken 
by the Earl of Mountcashel. Sir Duncan M‘Dougal, Sir A. D'Este, Dr. 
Rolph and others were apo and the Toasts and Speeches were of a most 
patriotic description. ’e regret that the arrival of the British Queen prevents 
us from inserting some of the particulars. The European, however, has a full 
report of the proceedings. 

We are very happy to learn that Mr. Forbes has been elected a member of 
the Canadian Parliament for the county of the Lake of the Two Mountains. 
Mr. F. is a clear headed and upright man, and although liberal in his politics, 


will, we are quite sure, make a good member. Independent in his circum- 
stances and temperament, and a thorough man of business from his long service 
in the Commissariat, he will legislate for the country, and not for party. 

*,* We return our thanks to Capt. Keene for British and Belgian papers 





We take pleasure in transferring to our columns from the Boston Medical 
Journal, the following just and complimentary notice of Dr. Martyn Paine of 
this city. —Cowrier and Enquirer. 

Mepicat Honour.—In the printed catalogue of the members of the Prus- 
sian Medical Society, for June, 1841, (Verein fiir Heilkunde in Preussen,) is 
the name of Martyn Paine, M. D., of New York, extensively known in the me- 
dico scientific world for his indefatigable industry in medical literature. This 
Society embraces the elite of the medical faculty of Prussia and Germany— 


| there being but one hundred and fifty ordinary members—and till the election 


of Dr. Paine, it had not conferred the honour of a diplomagon a single person in 
America. Itis gratifying that this gentleman is beginnilige receive from the 
old countries of Europe, those distinguished testimonieS¥of admiration for 
his talents, which have been, perliaps, to some extent denied him at home. 











ine signatures would be as large as represented. It is well known that many 


are in the habit of signing such papers at twenty different places, in the same 





city. But the real signatures were undoubtedly numerous, and the Petition 
was received with the utmost courtesy, and deep sympathy was expressed for 
such of their number as are now suffering under distress. 

The Petitioners have been taught to believe that the possession of the elec- 
tive franchise, would be a sovereign specific for every evil, and a plain allusion 
to one of the consequences of that event is brought out, viz., the abolition of 
the National Debt. The first movemeni of the .ew power would be universal 


bankruptcy, and a breaking wp of all the institutions of the country. The 





LADY who has given instruction on the Piana Forte, for several years, in Canada, 
A an‘ also in this City, is desirous of obtaining a few more punils, or would have no 
objection to accept a situation in a school.in this City or vicinity. being perfectly com- 
petent to teach the general branches. The most satisfactory references will be given. 
Address A. E. at the Office of this paper, or 157 Greenwich street. May 28-3t. 


AVILION HOTEL, Falls of Niagara, Canada, by THUMAS MOXBY, late of King- 
ston.—The PAVILION HOTEL, having been some time ago destroyed by fire, rt 
has been re-built and fitted up in superior style for the accommodation of the public. 
Every care has been taken to render the PAVILION worthy of public patronage ; 
and the arrangements in conducting it, are such as must command general approval 
and s s 
Ladies and Gentlemen visiting the FALLS during the season will find the PAVILION 
a most comfortable place of resort, where every attention will be shewn them and no 
pains spared to provide, not only the necessaries, but the luxuries of the season. 
City of the Falls, April, 1842. April 23-3m. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE BRITISH QUEEN. 
This fine vessel arrived on Thursday night, having between thirty and forty 
ngers. She sailed on the 8th from Southampton and brings our London 
files to the 7th. We have the news more in detail from India which will be 


found below. Consols closed on the 6th at 91 7-8, 
CHINA. 
The latest intelligence is to the 14th of February from Macao. The Chinese 
t having garrisoned the cities and forts of Yuyao, Tsikee, and 
Funghwa, which are situate 40, 20, and 30 miles respectively from Ningpo, 
with a view of awing all those who had submitted to the British, a force con- 
sisting of three steamers with about 700 men was despatched against them. 
They were soon occupied , the only opposition being at attempt at one place on 
the part of the Tartars to defend the town from without the walls; but, al- 
though they opened fire, the Tarters fled as soon as attacked ; they were pur- 
sued, and lost about 150 men. The snow which covered the coun- 
country saved the others, as their pursuers did not know the safe paths. The 
ammunition, arms, clothing, and other war-stores, were destroyed, and the 
ublic granaries surrendered to the!populace. The expedition returned to 
ingpo on the 12th of January. 

Hang-chow-foo is the chief city of the populous province of Che-Keang, and 
was, it is said, about to be occupied by our troops — February. It had a 
garrison of 10,000 raw iecruits. The division of the English troops into de- 
tachments at Hongkong, Amoy, Chusan, Chinhae, and Ningpo, was likely to 

revent an immediate attack, but on the arrival of the expected reinforcements 

m India and England, the campaign would, it is said, begin by the capture of 
that important position at the south point of the Great Canal. The utility of 
this proceeding is much canvassed, for many contend, that instead of wasting 
forces at isolated points, the British expedition ought to proceed at once to the 
attack of the imperial province of Pekin, which being by the constitution of the 
Chinese empire, placed underthe immediate government of his Celestial Ma- 
jesty, any attack on it would oblige the Emperor in person to examine the 
causes of the war, and to come to a speedy decision. 

Having issued a circular to Her Britannic Majesty’s subjects announcing the 
capture of these three cities, Sir Henry Pottinger sailed for Hongkong, where 
he arrived on the Ist of February. He immediately puta stop to the wretched 
system of seizing the Chinese commercial junks. 

In the mean time the mandarins at Canton and their Dutch engineers are 
busy in erecting fortifications along the banks of the river; they have already 
erected 12 stone or earth batteries along the Macao passage and the Salt Junk 
river, in which they have placed nearly 400 guns of large calibre. As the ex- 

rt trade from Canton continued,Sir Henry Pottinger bas decided, while trade 
is allowed,and the river below Whampoa is left unobstructed, upon not attack- 
ing that place again, for,as he declared to some mandarins, who came commis- 
sioned, as they said, by their celestial monarch to treat with the British Pleni- 
potentiary, ‘I will not now enter into treaty : I will negociate with the Em- 
peror personally at Pekin.” 

Reinforcements are now preparing in different places. The 2d and 41st 
Madras Native Infantry embarked on the 13th of March from Madras, and the 
14th, which was at Moulmein, and the 39th Madras Native Infantry, which was 
at Penang, have, as it is asserted, received orders to get ready for proceed- 
ing to join the China expedition. 

t is reported that Chusan, Amoy, and Hong Kong are to be free ports ; 
buildings of various kinds are springing up fast in the last named island. 

AFFGHANISTAN. 

It is scarcely possible to remove the mist which prejudices and party mad- 
ness have already thrown around the accounts received from Cabul and its 
neighbourhood, since the disastrous retreat in the beginning of January. 

he Bombay Times, in its overland despatch, paints every thing in most 
gloomy colours, although there is not sufficient reason for such clamour and 
horrifying statements. The truth of the affair is now breaking out, and the 
disasters of Cabul and of the mountain passes appear attributable to disunited 
councils in the British camp, and to the total inefficiency of the military lead- 
ers. A private letter from Sir W. H. Macnaghten to his friend the Hon. Mr. 
Erskine, dated Cabul, the 9th of December, 1841, has been published by the 
Friend of India. It is as follows, and speaks fearful tales :— 

“We have now been besieged 38 days by a contemptible enemy, whom the 
cowardice of our troops and certain other circumstances, which I will not men- 
tion, have emboldened to assume an attitude of superiority. Our provisions 
will be out in two or three days more, and the military authorities have strongly 
urged me to capitulate. This I will not do till the last moment. We have ru- 
mours that a force is coming to our assistance from Candahar, and I sincerely 
trust it may, for we have no energy or spirit among those here.” 

A letter, dated the 30th of January last, has arrived from Major Pottinger, 
froin which it appears that ‘“‘ General Elphinstone, at the time after the murder 














and General Sale and Colonel Monteath had both narrow escapes from their 
houses, which fell ; the latter was found in the ruins, but extracted unhurt. 
Part of the wall had been thrown down. The damage was, to all appearance, 
irreparable with the means at command, but on nearer inspection the mischief 
was found not to be so extensive as was supposed. The enemy, however, un- 
der Akhbar Khan, whom I find to have been encamped near Jellalabad at the 
head of a considerable force, assaulted the town at the broken wall, and was re- 
pulsed with considerable loss. ‘There is a despatch from General Sale, too, of 


| @ previous date, which reports another most gallant sally with complete success, 


and absence of any particular loss on his side. The despatch has not been 
published, but the fo lowing is given as the substance of it :—That on the 20th 
of February the enemy was observed to be assembling in great force, as if for 
the assault, when a sally was determined on and brilliantly executed ; 500 of 
the enemy were destroyed, and the whole driven across the river. Truly the 
conduct of this gallant brigade and their stout-hearted commander is beyond all 
praise ; and there is not a man in India who does not from his heart wish them 
speedy and certain relief. On the supposed necessity of an immediate march 
to the pass, General Pollock has issued a very sensible straightforward order, 
which speaks well for him, and the troops are animated by a burning zeal to at- 
tack the Affghans. The women of the 44th went into the 3d Dragoon camp 
and implored the men to revenge their murdered husbands—which they have 
vowed to do. The scene is said to have been a heartrending one. 
Regarding Akhbar Khan and Schah Soojah there are,.as usual, many reports 
given in the Delhi and Agra papers. Akhbar Khan, it is said, had demanded 
guns from Schah Soojah to attack Jellalabad, but was refused unless he would 
acknowledge the power of the Schah, which he had hitherto declined to do. I 
cannot discover now what party is with Akhbar Khan, for at the capital there 
appears to be, according to some accounts, only one Schah Soojah; by others, 
many. It is impossible at present to reconcile these inconsistencies. 
Of Schah Soojah it was stated, on authority, that Sale had reported a mes- 
sage from him requesting him to evacuate Jellalabad, and demanding hosta- 
ges for the fulfilment of the terms. The message was referred to a council of 
war, which refused it at once. Again, there are some reports in favour of the 
King, which it is right to allow him all the benefit of ere he be condemned ut- 
terly ; indeed, there is no evidence upon which he could be condemned, or ab- 
solved from suspicion. First, it is said that Captain Conolly has written from 
Cabul a letter in Greek, saying that the insurgent chiefs had acknowledged 
Schah Soojah, and that his conduct was the result of events over 
which he had no control; secondly, he is said to have written to 
Sale that he could not long hold out, and that he must retire upon Jellala- 
bad, and eventually to Loodiana, unless he was assisted with men and money ; 
but these are at variance entirely ; and the latter may, if true, have been writ- 
ten to get money, for which he has been constantly applying. A_ prisoner, 
whose name is not mentioned, writes from Cabul, also saying that Schah Soo- 
jah had written under the intimidation of the Cabul chiefs, as he had to Sale ; 
which is likely enough, if he were not, as he is represented to be, in power. 
Again, we have never heard of the Balla Hissar having been attacked-—so that 
the declaration about not being able to hold out was a very gratuitous one. I 
repeat, there is no reconciling these conflicting stories and opinions, and as they 
differ in every issue of every paper, I have been content to cull the most pro- 
minent for you. 
It is very consoling to think that the prisoners are well treated, and that, 
with the exception of General Elphinstone, who was ill, all were in good health 
and safe. There were in Mohamed Schah Khan's Ghillzee fort, in the Lughnan 
valley, General Elphinstone, General Shelton, Lady Macnaghten, Lady Sale, 
Mrs Short, Captain and Mrs. Bord, Captain and Mrs. Anderson, Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Waller, Lieutenant and Mrs. i Mr. Mainwaring, Mr. Trevor, 
Captain Troup, Captain Melville, Major Pottinger, Mr. Brown, Captain Mein, 
Dr. Magrath, Mrs. Smyth, Captain Johnstone, Mr. and Mrs. Ryley, Captain 
Mackenzie, Sergeant and Mrs. Wade, and a European child. 
Besides the above, 50 European soldiers and three officers, Lieutenant 
Swayne, 5th National Infantry, Ensign Burt, and Lieutenant Ma- 
grath, were brought into camp at Peshawar for sale, and had been purcha- 
sed from the Khyberees; Lieutenants Blair and Bygrave were also safe, and 
200 rupees had been asked for the latter, which had, of course, been given. 
More were expected to be brought, and it is gratifying to see that so many have 
survived. 
ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE OFFICERS OF THE LATE CABUL 
EXPEDITION. 
Those mentioned as ‘‘ missing,” are supposed to have perished in the passes 
between Cabul and Jellalabad :-— 
Alexander, Capt., 5th Cavalry, absent ; Alexander, Lieut., 5th Native In- 
fantry, missing; Anstruther, Capt., 54th N. I., missing; Airey, Lieut., Her 
Majesty's 3d, at Cabul ; Anquetil, Brigadier, killed ; Anderson, Capt., 59th N. 
I., safe at Baderabad ; Bourke, Paym., 44th missing; Balfour, Ass.-Sur., do., 





of Sir W. H. Macnaghten when the evacuation of Cabul and its neighbourhood 
was under discussion in the British cantonments, was so ill from gout and a 
wound, that all active measures had devolved on Brigadier Shelton; that Ma- 
jor Pottinger proposed marching from the cantonment to the Bala Hissar, or 
evacuating Cabul, with the sacrifice of their baggage, and fighting their way to 
the nearest British station. Brigadier Shelton declared the first proposition 
impracticable and the council of war would not agree to the second; consequent- 
ly General Elphinstone acquiesced in the vote of the council of war, which was 
for the disastrous course adopted.” 

Thus, instead of regarding the disasters of Cabul asa proof of Affghan 
rowess, they must be looked upon as demonstrations of the incapacity of the 

ritish Generals. ‘This view is corroborated by the fact of Shah Soojah be- 
ing enabled still to maintain himself in the Bala Hissar ; and by the gallant 
defence of Jellalabad by Sir Robert Sale, where he, notwithstanding every dif- 
ficulty, has maintained his position since last October. General Nott is stil? 
master at Candahar and its environs, from whence the Affghans have not been 
able to expel him. The fact seems therefore clear, that if the British troops 
had been well commanded at Cabul, neither the evacuation of that place nor 
the wretched retreat would have been necessary, and then the fatalities of that 
miserable proceeding would have been spared. 

Sir Robert Sale was safe in Jellalabad upto the 4th of last month ; he had 
secured provisions fur himself and his troops, and was determined to resist to 
the last. An earthquake on the 19th of February had done great damage to 
the fortifications and buildings of the town, but the resolution of the General 
and his troops had not only repaired the damage, but routed a party of Affghans 
under Akhbar Khan, who endeavoured to profit by the occasion, and to attack 
the British position. 

The troops sent to the relief Jellalabad have met with various discourage- 
ments. ‘The want of cannon caused the failure of Colonel Wilde’s movement 
into the Khyber Pass. Great sickness, but luckily no heavy mortality, attack- 
ed those that arrived near Peshawar before General Pollock. ‘The attempt 
made to buy over the Kyberrees did not succeed, although a quarrel had taken 
place between two of their tribes about the spoil they had previously acquired 
On the 25th of February General Pollock issued an order to prepare for a 
match into the Khyber Pass, in order torelieve Jellalabad. This order is de- 
scribed as giving dissatisfaction to several of the officers, inasmuch as it limi- 
ted the quantity of baggage they were allowed tocarry. It has, as it appears, 
been since found, that as Jellalabad was not in immediate danger, it would be 
best to await the arrival of the 3d Dragoons before the attempt should be made 
on the Khyber Pass. The Hindoo soldiers, independent of their dislike to 


at Cabul; Blair, Capt., 5th Cavalry, missing, said to be prisoner ; Bott, Capt., 
5th Cavalry, missing, reported tobe at Peshawur; Bazett, Lieut., 5th Cavalry, 
missing, reported to be at Peshawur; Bryce, Ass.-Sur., 5th Cavalry, killed ; 
Bygrave, Capt., 5th N. [., safe; Birch, Capt.. 5th N. [., absent; Birkinyoung, 
Lieut., 5th N. I., missing; Brydon, Ass.-Sur., 5th N. I., safe at Jellalabad ; 
Barstow, Capt., 37th N. I., absent; Beatson, Capt. 54th N. [., absent; Bur- 
nett, Capt., 54th N. I., missing, doubtful whether prisoner ; Boscawen, Licut., 
54th N. L, absent; Bird, Lieut., killed; Boyd, Capt., 65th N. J., at Lough- 
man ; Berwick, Surg., at Loughman ; Campbelf, Maj., 44th, missing ; Craw- 
ford, Maj, do., in England; Cotton, Capt., do., dead; Collins, Lieut., do., 
missing ; Carter, Lieut., do., in Calcutta; Cumberland, Lieut., do., missing ; 


Cadet, Lieut., do., missing ; Chambers, Lieut.-Col., 5th Cavalry, missing ; 
Collyer, Lieut.-Col., missing ; Christie, Cor., 5th Cavalry, in England ; Camp- 
bell, Ass.-Sur., 5th N. I., missing; Curtis, Lieut., 37th N. I., safe; Carlyon, 
Lieut., 37th N. I., safe; Corri, Capt., 54th N. I., safe; Cunningham, Ens, 
54th N. L, safe; Cardew, Sur., 38th Madras N. I., safe ; Codrington, Capt., 
Schah’s Service, killed ; Conolly, Lieut, at Cabul; De Wend, Lieut., 44th, 
missing ; Dodgin, Lieut.,do., absent ; Deas, Lieut., 5th N. I., absent ; Dawson, 
Lieut., 54th N. I., absent; Duff, Surg., 54th N.I., killed ; Drummond, Capt., 
3d Cavalry, at Cabul; Evans, Lieut., 44th, at Cabul ; Ewart, Maj., 54th N. 1, 
killed ; Elphinstone, Maj.-Gen., safe at Baderabad; Eyre, Lieut., Artillery, 
safe at Baderabad; Ferryman, Lieut., 44th, in England; Fortye, Ens., do., 
missing ; Fulton, Ens., do., missing ; Fernie, Lieut.-Col., 37th N. [., absent ; 
Gray, Capt., 44th, safe; Grant, Lieut., do., in England ; Gray, Ens., do., mis- 
sing ; Gascoyne, Lieut.,5th Cavalry,absent ; Garstin, Ens., 5th N. 1, missing ; 
Griffiths, Maj., 37th N. I., safe at ffootoo ; Gordon, Ens., do, killed ; Grant, 
Capt.,27th N.I.,safe ; Gerard,Lt. Ist European Regt. at Jellalabad ; Halfhide, 
Capt. 44th, in England ; Hogg, Lt do. missing ; Hackétt, Ens. do. missing ; 
Halahan, Quartermas. do. missing ; Harcourt, Surg. do. missing ; Hodges,Maj 
5th Cavalry, safe ; Hamilton, Lt. do. reported prisoner; Hall, Lt. do. absent ; 
Harrington, Lt. do. missing ; Hardyman,Cor. killed ; Harpur, Surg. do killed; 
Haig,Capt. 5th N. I. missing; Horsburg, Lt. 5th N. I. missing ; Hutton,Capt. 
37th N. I. safe; Hawtrey, Lt. 37th N. I. safe; Hopkins, Capt. Schah’s ser- 
vice, killed ; Johnstone, Capt. J., 44th. There is a Capt. Johnstone at Bade- 
rabad, but whether it is this officer, or Capt. John8tone, 25th N. I. not known. 
Jervis, Capt. 5th N. I. absent ; Inglis, Lt. 37th N. I. dead ; Kipling, Lt. 44th, 
missing ; Kirby, Lt. 54th N. I. missing; Leighton, Capt. 44th, missing ; 
Lock, Lieutenant, 5th N. I. killed; Lyons, Lt. 37th N. I. absent; Le Geyt, 
Lt. 1st Bombay Light Cavalry, killed ; Lawrence, Capt. 11th Cavalry, at Ba- 
derabad ; Mackerell, Maj. 44th, killed ; M’Crea, Capt. do. missing ; M’Mahon, 


cross the Indus, entertain a strong aversion to the barbarity and treachery of| Lt. do missing ; Mollan, Ens. do missing ; Macnaghten, Lt. 5th Cavalry, ab- 


the Affghans. 
The brigade from Ferozepore,under the command of Brigadier White, was on 
the banks of the Chenaub on the 9th of March, and expected to cross the Jee- 


sent ; Mackay, Interpreter and Quar.-Mas. do. missing ; Metcalfe, Ass.-Sur., 
do. missing ; Mackintosh, Capt. 5th N. |. killed; Miles, Lt. 5th N. I. safe ; 
Mayne, Lt. 37th N. I. at Jellalabad ; Mac-Mullen, Ens. 37th N. I. absent ; 


Jum on the 12th or 13th, and would therefore reach Peshawar in the beginning | Moorhouse, Acting Interpreter, 37th N. I. missing ; Macgrath, Surg. 37th N. 


of this month. The force under General Pollock would then be respectable, | J. safe ; 


and fully capable of effecting the passage. 


Morrison, Lt. 54th N. I, missing ; Melville, Lt. 54th N. I. at Badera- 


a P The Siekhs continued to afford the | bad ; Macartney, Ens. 38th Madras N. I. at Baderabad ; Marshall, Lt. Schah’s 
British troops every facility in passing through their territories, and it is even 


Service, missing ; M’Kinner, Surg. at Cabul; Mackenzie, Lt. at Baderabad ; 


said that a strong body isteady to co-operate with General Pollock in attacking | Mein, Ens. at Baderabad ; O'Neil, Capt. 44th Regt. in England; Oldfield, 


the Khyberrees and Affghans. 
from the Sepoy regiments. 


The letters from the prisoners in the hands of the Affghan chiefs are very 
short, and generally requesting money to relieve various of their pressing | Infantry, missing ; 


wants. 


There have, however, been some desertions | Capt. 5th Cavalry, with General Sale; Oliver, Lt.-Col. 5th N. I. killed; Os- 


born, Capt. 54th N.I. absent; Primrose, Asst.-Surg. 44th Regiment, miss- 
ing; Plowden, Cornet, 5th Cavalry, absent; Pottinger, Ensign, 5th Native 
: Prole, Capt. 37th Native Infantry, missing; Parrott, Ens 
37th N. I. absent; Palmer, Lt. 54th N. I. missing; Paterson, Lt. 54th N. I. 


Another proof of the weakness of the Affghan leaders is, that Colonel Pal- missing ; Pottinger, Ens. 54th N. I. missing ; Paton, Capt. 58th N. I. safe at 


mer has been able, with his small and feeble detachment, to maintain himself in 


Ghuznee during four months, from the beginning of November. 


The last intelligence from’Candahar is to the 10th of March. All was safe 
There was a large body of Affghans within 20 miles of that city ; but 


there. 
their leader, Sufter Jung, a son of Shah Sooja, appeared to dread a rencontre 
with the British troops 


ral Nott from Sukkur. Khelat y Ghilzie was, with its garrison of 1,000 men 
also safe, although it is situate 80 miles from Candahar.. 


The decision of Lord Ellenborough be ng now taken to uphold the reputation 


of the British troops in Affghanistan, one may hope that ina short time the 
relief of Jellalabad will open the campain with a brilliant exploit 
In Khelat and Seinde apparent tranquillity prevails ; 


already began to know the benefit of the British rule, in the security of their 


persons and properties.— Times, May 5. 


Bombay, March 31. 

Since I have written the foregoing part of this communication, news of much 
mterest has arrived from Affyhanistan 
} 


There were upwards of 7,000 troops in Candaher, and 
a reinforcement of 2,500, with money and ammunition, has been sent to Gene-| missing 


Cabul ; Pottinger, Maj. E. at Baderabad ; Robinson, Capt. 44th Regt. killed ; 
Raban, Lt do. killed; Reid, Lt. 6th Cavalry, m England ; Rind, Lt. 37th N. 
I. missing ; Robertson, Ens. 37th N. I. missing ; Shelton, Maj. Gen. safe at 
Baderabad ; Scott, Capt. 44th missing; Swayne, Capt. do. reported safe ; 
Smith, Lt. do. dead: Souter, Lt. do. killed at Tootoo ; Swinton, Lt. do. miss- 
ing; Skipton, Lt. do. missing; Shelton, Lt. do. missing ; 


Swayne, Ens. do 
; Swayne, Maj. 5th N. I. missing ; Salkeld, Lt. 5th N. I. in England; 
| Spottiswoode, Capt. 37th N. I. safe; Steer, Lt. 37th N. I. wounded and left 
inacave between Jugdulluck and Jellalabad ; St. George, Ens. 37th N. I 
missing ; Shaw, Lt. 54th N. J. missing; Skinner, Capt. 61st N. I. missing ; 
Sturt, Lt. Bengal English, killed; Turner, Lt. 44th, in England ; Tombs, Lt 
5th N. I. missing ; Thain, Maj. Her Majesty’s 21st Fusileers, killed (!); Tyt 


the inhabitants have | ler, Capt. 9h Light Cavalry missing; Trevor, Capt. 3d Light Cavalry killed ; 
lroup, Capt. 48th N. I. safe at Baderabad ; Vanrenen, Lt. 37th N. I. missing; 


Vetch, Lt. 54th N. I. absent ; Woodhouse, Lt. 44th, in England ; White, L 
do. missing ; 
Wrench, Cornet, 5th Cavalry missing; "Warren, Ens. 5th N. J. missing 
Westmacott, Capt. 37th N. I. killed; Wilkinson, Lt.-Col. 54th N. I. absent 





The earthquake is described 


to have been very severely felt at Jellalabad, 


Weaver, Lt. 54th N. I missing ; Warburton, Lt. Artillery, at Cabul; We 









Lt, Schah’s Service at Cabul ; 


White, Ens. 44th missing; Wheatley, Capt. 5th Cavalry absent ; 









Walker, Lt. Schah’s Service killed; Walsh, 
Lt. Madras N. I. at Cabul ; Waller, Lt. at Baderabad ; and Young, Lt. 44:h 
missing. 

War-Office, May 6.—4th ~~ of Drag. Gds.: Lt. J. R. J. Cole, from the 
9th Light Drags. to be Lt. v. Turner who exch.—7th Regt. of . Gds, : 
C. G. O'Callaghan, gent., to be Cor. by pur. v. Jones who ret.—3d Regt. of 
Lgt. Drags.: Cor. J. Gardiner, from h.-p. 10th Lgt. Drags. to be Cor. repaying 
the difference, v. Roche, prom.; H. C. Morgan, gent. to be Cor by pur. vice 
Gardiner, who ret.—9th Regt. of Lgt. Drags.: Lt. E. J. Turner, from the 4th 
Drag. Gds. to be Lt. v. Coles, who exch.; Lt. J. W. Roberts, from the 10th 
Lgt. Drags. to be Lt. v. Hyder who exch.—10th Regt. of Lgt. a > Lt.W. 
A. Hyder, from the 9th Light Dragoons to be Lieut. v. Roberts, who exch.— 
16th Reg. of Lt. Drag : Maj. John Rowland Smyth, from hf-pay Unattach- 
ed, to be Maj., v. Arthur Charles Lowe, who exch., receiving the difference.— 
4th Reg. of Ft.: En. David Francis Chambers to be Lt., w. p., v. Keating,ap- 
pointed to the St. Helena Reg. ; En. Henry FitzGerald, from the the 14th Ft., 
to be En. v. Chambers.—S8th Ft. : Capt. Edward Cheney, from hf-pay Unat- 
tached, to be Capt. v. Cyrus Plaistow Trapaud, who exch. ; Lt. Stevenson 
Brown to be Capt., by p. v. Cheney, who retires; En. Arthur Leslie to be 
Lieut. by purchase, v. Brown; Gentleman Cadet John Henry. Edward 
Roebeck, from the Royal Military College, to be En., by p., v. Leslie —10th 
Fs. : Michael Creagh Singleton, gent., to be En., by p., v. Charlton, whose ap. 
has been canc.—14th Ft.: John Higgons Graham, gent., to be En., w. p., v. 
FitzGerald, ap. to the 4th Ft.—15th Ft.: Lieut. Henry Grierson to be Capt. 
by p., v. Western, who retires; En. Thomas Hutton to be Lieut., by pur. 
v. Grierson; William Drake Hague, gent., to be Ensign, by pur, v. Hutton. — 
2ist Foot: Capt. the Hon. C. R. West. from h. p. Unatt., to be Capt. v. N. 
Wrixon, who exch., receiving the difference. 24th Foot: Lt. H. Paynter to 
be Capt., by pur. v. Preston, who rets.; Ens. J. S. Shore to be Lt. by pur. v. 
Paynter ; Alfred Woodgate, gent., to be Ens., by pur. v. Shore. 48th Foot : 
Capt. W. Codd to be Maj., without pur. v. P. J. Willatts, who rets. upon full- 
pay; Lt. A. Donelan to be Capt. v. Codd. 53d Foot : Ens. C. H. Fenton to 
be Lt. without pur. v. Allez, dec. 64th Foot : Maj. S. W. L. Stretton to be 
Lt. Col. by pur. v. Freeth, who rets.; Capt. D. H. Lawrell to be Major by 
pur. v. Stretton; Lt. F. A. Errington to be Capt. by pur. v. Lawrell ; Ens. 
T. Stirling to be Lt. by pur. v. Errington ; G. W. Massy, gent., to be Ens. by 
pur. v. Stirling. 66th Poot: H. Stewart, gent., tobe Ens. by pur.,v. Bridg- 
man, who rets. 71st Foot: Ens. A. Denny, from the 74th Foot, to be Ens. 
v. Whittingham, prom.—74th Ft. : Lt. P. W. L. Hawker to be Capt. by p. 
v. Thompson, who rets ; Ens. T. W. Evans to be Lt. by p. v. Hawker; An- 
thony Denny, gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Evans.—SIst Ft.: Lt. T. S. Perry 
to be Capt. by p. v. Hill, prom. to the Ist West India Regt. ; Ens. J. Woods 
to be Lt. by p. v. Perry; T. D. Perry, gent., tobe Ens. by p. v. Woods.— 
86th Ft. : Capt. D. Darroch, from h.-p. Unatt. tobe Capt v. J. M’Intyre, who 
exch. ; Lt. E. Hickey to be Capt. by p. v. Darroch, who rets.; Ens. A. Lecky 
Holland to be Lt. by p. v. Hickey; F. R. Creed, gent., to be Ens. by p. vice 
Holland.—Ist West India Regt. : Major G. Graham, from h.-p. Unattached, 
to be Major, vice Mills, prom. ; Brevet-Major E. R. Hill, from the 81st Ft. to 
be Major, by pur. v. Graham, who rets.—3d West India Regt.: Lt. J. Fitz- 
Herbert de Tessier, from the 17th Ft. to be Capt. by pur. v. Oke, who retires 
Unattached : Lieut. H. Fane, from the 17th Ft., to be Capt. by pur.—Brevet 
Capt. D. Darrock, of the 86th Ft., to be Maj. in the Army; Capt. E. Cheney, 
of the 8th Ft., to be Maj. in the Army ; Capt J. I Willes, of the Ryl!. Marines, 
to be Maj. in the Army ; Lieut. W. F. Hay, Adjutant to the E. I. C. Depot at 
Chatham, to have the rank of Capt. in the Army while so employed.—Memo- 
randum :—Capt. E. Cox, Unatt., has been allowed to retire from the service, 
with the sale of his commission, he being about to become a settler in Canada 


Che DBrawa. 


Park Theatre.-—The long expected opera, of which the libretto is from the 
pen of G. P. Morris, and the music by C. E. Horn, was brought out here on 
We shall speak of the music 
first, as that is generally considered the most essential part of an opera. The 
melodies, as all who are acquainted with Mr. Ilorn’s composition will naturally 
they lack vigour, however, and the 








Monday evening last, before a large audience. 


expect, are sweet, smooth, and flowing ; 
character of the music, as a whole, is rather distinguished for prettiness than 
for either energy or any prominent features. There is not a passage which 
offends the ear, in the whole composition, considered simply as music, 
and the harmonies are skilfully and gracefully wrought ; yet, to apply the meta- 
phor of punch-making, we think that here the sugar and the water are too re- 
dundant over the spirit and the acid ;—the mixture is hardly strong enough,and 
insomé degree wants character. To the greater part of it we listened with 
unfeigned pleasure, and particularly to the quintett and chorus which close the 
second act; and the songs ‘* Dared these lips,” ‘‘Ah,love is not a garden-flower,” 
and that which is arranged from a waltz, ‘* Once mild and gentle,” are very 
sweet. The harmonized German air, ‘“ Sky, stream,” was likewise exceedingly 
well received, and well deserved the compliment paid it. 
points, however, demand observation, and the duty of frank criticism must be 
performed. It is a singular oversight that the music of the chorus, sung by the 
captive Saxons, “ We yearn for thee, oh Saxony,” is in a sprightly strain, and 
the mournful refrain, at the end of each verse, is accompanied by dancing! 


One or two other 


The song to which we have already alluded, ‘‘ Dared these lips,”’ is, both in 
structure and accompanying action, a new edition of Braham’s “ Fancy’s 
Sketch.” The vocalism, throughout, was pleasing, but in no part energetic. 

We come now to the libretto ; and here, perhaps, it is scarcely necessary to 
detail the plot, as there are few who have not read the tale of ‘ The Prussian 
Vase,” so inimitably told by Miss Edgworth. Briefly, however, we may run 
through it. Frederick II, being desirous of rivalling, in Berlin, the porcelain 
manufactures of Dresden, has sent a number of Saxon captives to the former 
city, to assist in attaining his wishes. Among them is Sophia Mansfeld, (Mrs. 
Horn) skilled, in a pre-eminent degree, both in forming and in painting or deco- 
rating porcelain. The King offers the captives an opportunity of trying their 
skill, by promising freedom to that one who shall produce the best specimen of 
a vase ; Sophia Mansfeld is the successful competitor ; but just as she is about 
to enjoy the sweets of liberty, it is discovered that, annexed to the inseription, 
«To Frederick the Great,” there has been placed the word * Tyrant” slightly 
This was done by Karl, (Horn) her 
The girl is sent 


covered, and easily made plain to the eye. 
rejected lover, who also pointed the matter out to the King. 
back to prison, and her life is now in danger, but in the course of a trial—the 
first trial by Jury, in Prussia—the really guilty person is discovered, and poetic, 
as well as moral justice, is awarded. ‘The author of the libretto has adhered 
closely to his model in carrying out his plot, having only expanded it into dia- 
alogue and versification. The well-known anecdote of the soldier, with a bullet 
suspended in his fob, instead of awatch, is introduced here, by way of episode, 
but it does not preduce any striking effect The story of the piece is exceed- 
ingly interesting, and the stage effect, including the scenery and properties, !s 
gy g 

highly gratifying ; but we must not here conclude our remarks. In portraying 
Mr. Wedgwood, (Placide) the author seems to have forgotten that the real 
Josiah Wedgwood was a man pre-eminent in the ranks of science, an indefat- 
gable labourer and encourager of useful art, a benefactor, in his way, both to 
his own country, and to the world at large. Was such a man likely to interlard 
his conversation with perpetual recurrences of “ if convenient,” and all the un- 
ae ons 

reasonable varieties of ‘‘ odd,” including the solecism of ‘‘ uniformly odd 
Was such a man likely to indulge in the most vulgar forms of expression, and 
expose himself to the public contempt, by the absurdities of the “‘crier of the 
court ?”” Ought such a character,as is here described, at any time to be suffered 
to find place in an opera, such as this aspires to be! We may be told that the 
real Wedgwood was not here thought of, or alluded to; but our answer Js, )¢ 

. 4 ’ 
was; for the King is made to describe him as “in education a gentleman. 
This character is a blot in the piece, and ought to be immediately reformed. 
Placide did all in his power, and that is saying much, to render the ch aractel 
prominent, but the more successful he was, the greater he rendered the fault. 
The short dialogue of Serjeant Harrold, (Seguin) with Frederick (Chippen- 
dale) when the troops are under arms, is all but verbatim from poor Power's 
‘St. Patrick’s Eve.” 

A word or twoto the Prussian Generals, in the piece. 
and under arms, they should not uncover their heads, even in speaking 7 th 
. 1 a little.bv 

King ; and we think that they compromised their mulitary dignity not a iittle, 


When on the p rade 


‘a) 


dancing, en costume, with the peasant girls. , 
r ‘ ; , = ,a¢e mH to 
On Wednesday the author took his benefit, and the house was crammed * 


repletion, the pit also being thrown open with the boxes. We are sincere!’ 
lad to perceive the public ready to a krowledge talent, and trust that, wne 
benefit of t ‘-omposer shall take ice, he will meet with simnar encos 

en the comy r 8h } 


racement 
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